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OltlLSHOOD Ain> EARLY Lira 

Sahdel J0HN8ON was born in Lichfield in 1709. His 
father, Michael Johnson, was a hookseller, highly respected 
by the cathedral clergy, and for a time Hnfflciently piosperouB 
to be a magistTate of the town, and, in the year of his son's 
birth, BherifT of the county. He opened a bookstall on 
market-days at neighbouring toivns, including Binningbam, 
which was as yet unable to maintain a separate bookseller. 
The tradesman often exaggerates the prejudices of the class 
whose wants he supplies, and Michael Johnson was pro- 
bably a more devoted High Churchman and Tory than 
many of the cathedral clergy themeelvee. He reconciled 
himself with difficulty to taking the oatha against the 
exiled dynasty. He was a roan of considerable mental 
and physical power, but tormented by hypochondriacal 
tendencies. His son inherited a share both of his constitu- 
tion and of his principles. Long afterwards Samuel asso- 
ciated with his childish days a faint but solemn recollection 
of a lady in diamonds and long black hood. The lady 
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•ru Quet'D Anne, to whom, in compliance «'ith a giippr 
■titioii just dying a natural Ueatb, be tud V'un taken 1.^ 
his mother to be touclieJ foi the kind's evil. The toucli 
^ae ineliectual. Perhaps, as lioawull suRgested, he onght to 
have been presented to the genuine heirs of the Stuarts in 
Home. Diseaiie and siipcratition had tlius stood by hiE 
«iadle, and they never quitted him during life. The de- 
men of hypochondria waa always lying ia wait for him, 
and could he exorcised for a time only by hard work 0( 
social excitement. Of this we ahidl hear enough ; but it 
may be as well to sum up at once some of the physical 
characteriBtice which marked him through life and greatly 
influenced hia career. 

The difiease had scarred and disfigured features other- 
wise regular and always impresaiye. It had seriously 
injured his eyes, entirely destroying, it seems, the sight of 
one. He could not, it ia said, distinguish a friend's face 
half a yard off, and pictures were to him mi.aningleBci 
patches, in which he could never see the resemblance to 
their objects. TJie statement is perhaps exaggerated ; for 
he could see enough to condemn a portrait of himself. 
He expTcsaed some annoyance when Keynolda had painted 
him with a pen held close to his eye ; and protested that 
he would not be handed down to posterity as " bliukiEg 
Sam." It Bccms that habits of minute attention atoned in 
some degree fur this natural defect Eoswell teUs us how 
Johcsou once corrected him as to the precise sliape of a 
mountain ; and Mrs. Thrale says that he was a close and 
exacting critic of ladies' tiress, even to the accidental 
position of a riband. He could even lay down festhetical 
canons upon such matters. He reproved her for wearing 
t dark dress as unsuitable to a "little creature," "What," 
he asked, " have not all insects gny rolours 7 " His insen- 
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eibUit; to mosic was eveo more pr^annnired than Ma dol- 
nma of eight. On hearing it miJ, in jiraise of a musical 
performance, that it was in any case difficult, hia feeling 
comment Wiis, " I wish it had been impossible 1 " 

The queer convulaions by which he amazed all beholden 
were probably connected with his disease, though he and 
Beynolda ascribed them simply lo habit. "When entering 
ft doorway with his blind companion, Miss Williama, he 
wonld suddenly desert her on the step in onier to " whirl 
and twist about" in strange gesticulations. The perform 
ai^ partook of the nature of a superstitious ceremonial. 
He woold stop in a street or the middle of a room to gn 
throngh it correctly. Once he collected a laughing mob 
in Twickenham meadows by hia antics ; his hands imitat- 
ing the motions of ajockey riding at full Epeodandhia loi't 
twisting in and out to make heels and toes touch alter- 
nately. He presently sat down and took out a Gratxti« 
De Veritate, over which he "seesawed" so violently tli;it 
the mob ran back to see whnt was the matter. Osce in 
mch a fit he suddenly twisted off the shoe of a lady who 
■at by him. Sometimes he seemed to he obeying some 
hidden impulse, wluch commanded him to touch every post 
in a street or tread on the cisntre of every paving-etone, 
and would return if his task had not been accurate!; 
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In spite of such oddities, he was not only possessed 
of physical power corresponding to hia great height and 
maRsive stature, but was something of a proficient at ath- 
letic exercises. He was conversant with the theory, at 
least, of boxing ; a knowledge probably acquired from an 
Ducle who kept the ring at Smithfield for a year, and waa 
never beaten in boxing or wieHt1in<r. Hb eonstitutional 
fearlessness woold have made liim a formidable antagonist. 
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tU«kIfu deiwribei the oak Btaff, six foet in lengthuid in- 
craaiAgfromoiietothreeiQchesiDJiamiitHr, whiuh lay ready 
to hu band wlien be expected an nttauk from Macphersos 
tit fJanan celebrity. Ouce ba ie saiil to bare taken np » 
dtalr at Uie theatre upon whiuh a man had seated bimseU 
duriutj bU t^tniHirary iil>si«nno, and to Lave tusaed it and 
fU oecuimnt t>0'lily into the pit He would swim into 
ptfjU tnid to be dunguroita, beat buge doga into peace, 
climb trutM, and even run racea and junipgatt>a. Once at 
kxwt be went out foxhunting, and though be despised the 
uuiuwmeut, wua deeply touched by the complimentary 
■Mtrrttfin that lie rode oe well iis the most tUiternte fellow 
In Euglaud. Ptirliapa the iitast wliimsical of bis perfc 
aatx» traa whun, in his firty-fifLh year, be went to the top 
«f a high biJI with bia fiimid Laujjtun. "I have not bad 
• xtAl fof a lunff time," oaiil the great lexicographer sud- 
d«itjr, and, attor delihorutoly emptying hia pooketa, bo 
laid biauM parallel to the edge of the hill, and descended, 
turnfiig over and over till lie uaiue to tbe bottom. "Ws 
nay btlieVB, as Mrs. Tbrnle reumrks upon hia jumping 
4ver a stool Lo sliow that hu wita not tired by his huntin^^ 
Uiat liis per£iriii(iiiccs in this kind were so strange and 
UDicoutb tijat a fear for the aufuty of hia bones quenched 
tii« spevtfiUir'e tendency to iaiigL 

In such a strange uaea wiu iinprisonad one of tbe most 
Tigurous intellects uf tbe time. Vast etrengtb hampered 
by cluuieiiuss and associated with grierouB disease, deep 
and uiasbive jiowen of feeling liiuitud by narrow though 
•ouU) jjurcepti^ns, ware ohuraoteristio both of bouI and 
body. TbeM jx^uiiaritles wejo manifested from hia early 
Uihiicy. Miw Sewarl, a typical specimen of the pro- 
riucia] jrridemie, alleuipted to truoe tbem In an epitaph 
'bicb be was said lu liave written at the age of Ihieo. 
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Hera liea ipind muur dack 

Wbom bimiDel JobnKiD trod Oa | 

If it had IJTed, ii bad been guod luA, 
For tboQ we bad bad ao odd odo. 

T%e versee, however, were really mads I7 Ub &tbei^ 
who passed them off as the child's, and Ulnstrate nothing 
bat the paternal Tanity. In fact the boy was r^arded 
as Boroething of ut in&nt prodigy. His great powers of 
memory, efaaracteristie of a mind singularly ictentive ol 
all impnaaions, were early developed. He seemed to leom 
by intuition. Indolence, aa io his after life, alternated 
with brief efforU of strenaons exertion. His want of sight 
prevented bim from sharing in the ordinary childish sports ; 
and one of his grtat pleasures was in reading old romances 
— a taete which he retained through life. Boys of this 
temperament are generally despised by their fellows; but 
Jotmeon seems to have bad the power of enforcing the 
respect of bia companions. Three of the lads used to come 
for him in tbe morning and carry bim in triamph to school, 
seated upon the shuiildera of one and supported on each 
aide by bis companiona. 

After learning to read at a dame-school, and from a 
certain Tom Brown, of whom it is only recorded that ha 
published a spelling-book and dedicated it to the Universe, 
young Samnel wim Kent to t)ie Lichfield Grammar School, 
and was aftcrwardB, for a short time, apparently in the 
character of pupil -teacher, at tbe school of Stouibridge, in 
Worcestershire. A good deal of Latin was " whipped into 
him," and though he complained of the excessive severity 
of two of his l«acber8, he was always a believer in tbo 
virtues of the rod. A child, he said, who is flogged, "gets 
his task, and there's an end on't ; whereas by excidug 
emolation and comparisons of superiority, yoa 1^ tht 
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fcrandattoiis of laeting mischief; yoa make brothars tni 
eiaterB hate ew-h other.' In practice, indeed, this stera 
disciplinarian eeeioB to have been epceioUy indulgent to 
children. The memory of his own sorrows made him 
T&lae their happiness, and he p.'joified greatly when he at 
loet |iersuadod a echooImiutUtr Ui remit the uld-tuahioned 
ho]iday>ta8k. 

Johnson left school at sixteen and spent txo years at 
home, probably in learning his father*! buBineas. This 
seems to have been the chief period of his studies. Long 
afterwards he said that he knew almost as much at eighteen 
as he did at the age of fUty-lhiee — the date of the remark. 
His father's shop would give hiia many opportunities, and 
he devouied what came in his way with the imdiscrimi- 
, nating eagerness of a young student. His intuUectual 
I resembled his physical appetite. He gorged books. He 
tore the hearte out of them, but did not study Bystemati- 
cally. Do you read Ironks through 1 he asked indignantly 
of some one who expected from him such supererogatory 
labour. His memory enabled him to accumnlnte great 
stores of a desultory and unsystematic knowledge. Some- 
how he became a fine Latin scholar, though never first- 
rate as a Grecian. The direction of hie studies was partly 
determined by the discovery of a folio of Petrarch, lying 
on a shelf where ho was looking for apples ; and one of his 
earliest literary plana, never carried out, was an edition of 
Politian, with a history of I^tin poetry &om the time of 
Petrarch. When he went to the Tlnivertity at the end of 
this period, he was in possession of a very unusual amount 
of reading. 

Ueanwhile he was beginning to feel the pressure of 
poverty. His father's affairs were probably getting into 
diiordeT. One anecdote — it is one which it ia difficult 
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to read without emotion — refers to Ihia period Many 
yeaa afterwards, JohnEOD, worn b^ disease and the haid 
atruggle of Ufa, was sUijing at Lichfield, where a few old 
Mends BtilJ survived, but in which every street must have 
revived the memories of the many who hod long aince 
gone over to the majority. He was misGed one morning 
at breakfast, and did not letiim till aupper-time. Tiien 
he told how bis time had been passed. On that day fifty 
years before, his lather, confined by illness, had be^ed him 
to take his place to sell books at a stall at Uttoxeter. Pride 
made him refuse. " To do away with the sin of this dis- 
obedience, I this day went in a post-chaise to TJttoxeter, 
and going into the marknt at the time of high business, 
uncovered my head and stood with it hare an hour before 
the stall which my feither had formerly need, exposed to 
the sneers of the atandets-hy and the inclemency of the 
weather; a penance by which I trust I have propitiated 
Heaven for this only instance, I believe, of contumacy to 
my father." If the anecdote illustrates the touch of 
eupei'stition in Johnson's mind, it reveals too that sacred 
depth of tendemesB which ennobled his character. Ho 
repentance can ever wipe ont the past or make it he aa 
tiiough it had not been ; but the remorse of a line cha- 
racter may be transmuted into a permanent source of 
nobler views of life and the world. 

There are dii&culties in determining the circnmstanceB 
and duration of Johnson's stay at Oxford, He began 
residence at Pembroke College in 1728. It seems pro- 
bable that he received some assistance from a gentle- 
man whose son took him as companion, and from the 
clergy of Lichfield, to whom his father was known, 
mud who were aware of the son's talents. Possibly 
hia college assisted him duting part of the 
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1> cert&in tliat he left withont taking a degree, 
though be probably resided for nearly three years. It 
in certain, also, that his father's bankruptcy mode hit 
Btaj difficult, and that the period must have been one of 
tri.il. 

The effect of the Oxford residence apon Johnaon'a mind 
was characteristic. The lad already suffered from the 
attacks of melancholy, which sometimes drove lum to the 
borders of insanity. At Oxford, Law's Serious Call 
gave him the strong reli^oua impressions which remained 
through life. Bat he dooa not SL'em to have been regarded 
as a p!iiomy or a religious youth by hie contemporaries. 
Whuu told in after years that he Lad been deecribed ae a 
" gay and froliceome fellow," he replied, " Ah ! sir, I was 
mad and violent. It was bitterness which they mistook 
for frolic, I was miserably poor, and I thought to fight 
my way by my literature and my wit ; so I disregarded 
all power and all authority." Though a hearty supporter 
of authority in principle, Johnson was distinguished 
through life by the strangest spirit of personal indepen- 
dence and self-respect. He held, too, the sound doctrine, 
deplored by his respectable biographer Hawkins, that the 
scholar's life, like the Christian's, levelled all distinctions 
of rant. When an officious benefactor put a pair of new 
Bhoca at Mb door, he tlirew them away with indignation. 
He Bcems to have treated his tutors with a contempt which 
Boewell politely attributed to " bit^ fgrtituda of mnd," 
but Johnson himself set down as "stark insen sibility," 
The life of a poor student is not, one may fear, even yet 
exempt from much bitterness, and in tboee days the 
position was far more servile than at present. The ser- 
vitors and sizars had much to bear from richer com panlons. 
k. proud melancholy lad, conscious of great powers, had 
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to meet with tiard rebuffs, and tried to meet them b; 
retaming Bcorn for ecorn. 

Such distresses, however, did not shake Johnson's 
rootej Toryism. He fullj imbibed, if he did not already 
share, the strongest prejudieea of the place, and hia misery 
never produced a revolt against the ejatem, though it may 
have fostered insolence to individuals. Three of the most 
eminent men with whom Johnson came in contact in later 
life, had also been students at O.vford. Wesley, his senioi 
by six years, was a fellow of Lincoln whilst Johnson waa 
an undergraduate, and waa learning at Oxford the neces- 
sity of rousing hia countrymen from the religious lethargy 
into which they had sunk. "Have not pride and 
haughtiness of spirit, impatience, and peevishness, sloth 
and indolence, gluttony aud sensuality, and even a pro- 
verbial uselesBDesa been objected to us, perhaps not always 
by out enemies nor wholly without ground 1 " So said 
Wesley, preaching before the University of Oxford in 1744, 
and the words in his mouth imply more than the preacher's 
formality. Adam Smith, Johnson's junior by fourteen 
years, was bo impresBed by the utter indifFerenoe of Oxford 
authorities to their duties, as to find in it an admirable 
illustration of the consequences of the neglect of the traa 
principles of supply and demand implied in the endow- 
ment of learning. Gibbon, his junior by twenty-eiyht 
years, passed at Oxford the " most idle and unprolitable " 
months of hiB whole life ; and was, he said, as willing to 
disclaim the university for a mother, as she could be to 
renounce him for a son. Oxford, as judged by these men, 
was remarkable as an illustration of the spiritual and 
intelle<itual decadence of a body which at other times 
! eeu a centre of great movements of thought. Johnson, 
though his experience was rougher than any of the thre^ 
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lowtA Oxford M tboQgh iba had not been a haaA lic^ 
mother to iaa jooth. Sir, be mad Smdlj of kk aoDegji^ 
** we an ft next of nnghig-buda.'' Km! of the ftniaa en 
sow pi»t^ well EoTgatten, and eone of Hum matt el eU 
times hare been nich h we anrcely awooate with the 



friendahip*, delighted in paying vidte (o his old oniTenilj, 
and waa deepljr toached b; the academical hoDoma \ij 
which Ozfcnd long aftenrarde recognized an eminence 
acarceljr fostered by its protection. Far from sbaiing tbe 
doctrinea of Adam Smith, he only regretted that tba 
aniveniUes were not richer, and expressed a desire which 
will be nndarstood by advocates of the " endowment of 
research," that there were many places of a thousand a 
year at Oxford. 

On leaying tbe T7DiTer3it7, in 1731, the world was all 
before bim. His father died in the end of tbe year, and 
Johnson's whcle immediate inheritance waa twenty 
pounds. Where waa he to turn for daily bi«ad I Even 
in those days, dtoeI gates were barred with gold and 
opened but to golden keys. The greatest chance for a poor 
man was probably tbroagh the Chnrch. The care^ of 
Warburton, who ros^ from a similar position to a bialiopric 
might have been rivaUed by Johnson, and his connexions 
with Lichfield might, one would suppose, have helped 
him to a start. It would be easy to speculate npon caosea 
which might have hinderfd snch a career. In later life, he 
more than once refused to ta):o orders tipon tbe promise 
of a living. Johnson, aa we know him, was a man of 
ttie world ; though a religions man of the world. Ho 
represents tbe aeoilar rather than tbe ecclesisstical type. 
80 br as his mode of teaching goei, he is ntlier a disciple 
of Socrates than of St, Paul or Wesley. Acconlinic t7 
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him, a " tavern-chair " was " the throne of human felicity," 

and supplied a better arena than the polpit for the utterance 

of his message to mankind. And, though hia external 

ciTcmnstanceB doubtless determined hia method, there waa, 

I much in his character which made it congenial. JohngQn^a '. 

I lelJgionB emotions were such bb to make hahitual reserre J 

\ a lmost a sanitary neceBBitj. They were deeply coloured 

oy his constitutional melancholy. Fear of death and hell 

were prominent in hia personal creed. To trade upon hia 

feelinge like a charlatan would have been abhorrent to his 

masculine character ; and to give them full and frequent 

utterance like a genuine teacher of mankind would have 

been to imperil his sanity. If he had gone through the 1 1 

excitement of a Methodiat conversion, he would probably! / 

have ended his days in a madltouse. 

Such considerationa, however, were not, one maygneee, 
distinctly present to Johnson himself; and the offer of a 
eoU^e fellowship or of private patronage might probably 
have altered his career. He might have become a learned 
lecluse or a atra^ling Parson Adams, College fellowships 
vere less open to talent then than now, and patrons wen 
, never too propitious to the uncouth giant, who had to fonw 
his way by sheer labour, and fight for his own hand. Ao- 
cordingly, the young scholar tried to coin his brains into 
money by the most depressing and least hopeful of employ- 
ments. By becoming an usherm^achoo^ he could at least 
toni his talents to account with little delay, and that was ' 
the most pressing consideriition. By one schoohnaeter he 
was rejected on the ground that his infirmities would escite 
the ridicule of the boys. Under another he passed some 
months of " complicated misery," and could never think 
of the school without horror and aversion. Finding this 
■ituation intolerable, lie settled in fiirmiugham, in 1733, 
B 
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to be near on old sclioolf.'Ilow, nBmed Usctor, wLo 
appanjutly beginning to practise a« a surgeon, Jokneaa 
Beems to have had some acquaintances among the coia> 
fortable famiUea in the neighbourhood ; but hia means tA 
living are obecnre. Some small literary work came in his 
way. He contributed eseaya to a local paper, and translated 
a book of Travels in Abyssinia, For this, his first publica- 
tion, he received five guineas. In 1731 he made certain 
overtures to Cave, a London publisher, of the result of 
which I shall have to speak presently. For the preeentit 
ia pretty dear that the great pioblem of self-support had 
been very inadequately solved. 
f/ Having no money and no prospecta, Johnson naturally 
I married. The attractions of the lady were not very 
manifest to others than her husband. She was the 
widow of a Birmingham mercer named Porter. Her age 
J at the time (1 735) of the second marriage waa forty-eight, 
) the bridegroom being not quite twenty-six. The bio- 
grapher's eye was not fixed upon Johnson till after his 
wife's death, and we have little in the way of anthentio 
description of ber person and character. Gairick, who 
had known her, said that s^'e was very fat, with cheelu 
coloured both by paint and jordials, flimsy and fantastic 
in dress and affected in her manners. She iasaid to have 
treated her husband with some contempt, adopting the 
aire of an antiquated beauty, which he returned by 
elaborate deference. Garrioi used his wonderful powera 
of mimicry to make fun of the uncouth caresses of the 
husband, and the courtly Beauclerc used to provoke the 
smiles of his audience by repeating Johnson's aaserdon 
that " it waa a love-match on both sidea." One incident 
of the wedding-day was ominous. As the newly-married 
couple rode back &om church, Mrs. Johnson showed bel 
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spirit by reproaching her husband for riding too fast, and 
then for lagging behind. Ilesolved " not to be made the 
slave of caprice," he poshed on briskly till Lo was fairly 
but of sight. Wiieu she rejoiDed him, as he, of course, 
took care that she should sdod do, she was in tears. Mrs. 
Johnson apparently knew how to regain supremacy ; but, 
at any rat«, Johnson loved her devotedly daring life, and 
clang to her memory daring a widowhood of more than 
thirty years, as fondly as if they had been the most 
pattern hero and heroine of r9raantic fiction. 

Whatever Mrs. Johnson's charms, she seems to have 
been a woman of good sense and some literary judgment. 
Johnson's grotesque appearance did not prevent her from 
saying to her daughter on their first introduction, "This is 
the most sensible man I ever met." Her praises were, we 
may believe, sweeter to him than those of the severest 
critics, or the most fervent of personal flatterers. Like all \ 
good men, Johnson loved good women, and liked to have on | 
hand a flirtation or two, as warm as might be within the I 
bounds of due decorum. But nothing sSected his fidehty / 
to his Letty or displaced her image in his mind. He 
remembered her in many solemn prayers, and such words 
as " this was dear Letty'a book :" or, " this was a prayer 
which dear Letty was accustomed to say," were found 
written by him in many of her books of devotion. 

Mrs. Johnson had one other recommendation — a fortnne, 
namely, of £800 — little enougb, even then, as a provision 
for the support of the married pair, but enough to help 
Johnson to make a fresh start. In 1733, there appeared 
Mil advertisement in the Oentleman'a Magazine. "At 
Edial, near Lichfield, in Staffordshire, young gentlemen 
are hoarded and taught the Latin and Greek languages by 
Samuel Johnson." If, as seems probable, Mrs. Johnson's 
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money aapplied the funds for this venture, it wu tM 
anlucky speculation. 

Johnson was not fitted to be a pedagogue. Succewmthat 
profession implies skill in th-e management of popilB, but 
perhaps still more decidedly in the management of parents. 
Johnson hod little qnalificationa in either way. As k 
teacher he would probably have been alternately despotic 
and over-indulgent ; and, oa the other hand, at a singia 
glance the rough Dominie Sampson would be enough to 
frighten the ordinary parent off hia premises. Very few 
pupils came, and they seemto have profited little, if a story . 
as told of two of bis pupils refers to this time. Aft«r aomo 
months of instruction in English history, he aaked them 
who had destroyed the monasteries t One of them gave ao 
answer; the other replied "Jesus Christ." Johnson, how- 
ever, could boaet of one eminent pupil in David Gairick, 
thongb, by Garrick's accotmt, his master was of little service 
except as affording an excellent mark for hia early powers of 
ridicule. The8chool,or "academy," failed after a yeaiand 
a half ; and Johnson, once more at a loss for employment, 
resolved to try the great experiment, made so often and so 
often unsuccessfully. He left Lichfield to seek his fortune 
in London. Gatrick accompanied him, and the two 
brought a common letter of introduction to the master of 
an academy from Gilbert Walmsley, registrar of the Pre- 
rogative Court in Lichfield. Long afterwards Johnson 
took an opportunity in the Lives of the Poets, of expressing 
his warm regard for the memory of his early friend, to 
whom he had been recommended by a community of 
literary tastes, in spite of party differences and great 
inequality of age. Walmsley says in his tetter, that " one 
Johnson " is about to accompany Garrick to Loudon, in 
order to try his fate with a tragedy and get himself eiu- 
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ployed in translation, Johnson, he adds, " ia a very good 
soholai and poet, and I have great hopes will turn out a 
fine tragedy writer." 

The letter ia dated March 2nd, 1737. Before recording 
what ia known of his early career thus started, it will he 
well to take a glance at the general condition of the pro- 
feMoa of liteiAtxce is England at thii period. 
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UTBRABT OABEEB. 

"Ho m»n but a blockhead," said Johnson, "eYer wrote 
txeepi tat money." The doctrine is, of coarse, perfectly 
oatrageous, and specially calculated to shock people wha 
like to keep it for their private nse, instead of pioclaiming 
it in public Bat it is a good expression of that huge con- 
tempt for the foppery of high-fiown sentiment which, as is 
not tmcommon with Johnson, paesee into something which 
would be cynical if it were not half-humorous. In this 
COM it imptiea also the contempt of the professional for 
the amntenr. Johnson despised gentlemen who dabbled 
in his cnfl, as a man whose life is devoted to maaic or 
painting despises the ladies and gentlemen who treat thoea 
arte aa &ahionaLle accomplishments. An author was, 
according to him, a man who turned out books as a brick- 
layer turns out houses or a tailor coats. So long as lie 
npplied a good article and got a fair price, he was a fool 
to grumble, and a humbug to affect loftier motives, 

Johneonwas not the first profcsaioaaiauthor,in this senae, 
Init perhaps the first man who made the profession respect- 
able. The principal habitat of authors, in his age, wa> 
Omb Street —a region which, in later years, has ceased to 
be ashamed of itself, and has adopted the more pretentiooB 
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namD Bohemia. The origiaal Grab Street, it la eaid, fiTst 
became aeaociateil witb authorsbip dining the increase 
of pamphlet Kterature, produced by the civil ware. Fox, 
the martyrologiat, was one of its original inhabitants. 
Another of ita heroes wna a certain Mr. Wetby, of whom 
the sole record is, that he "lived tbeje forty yeare without 
being Been of any." In fact, it waa a region of holes and 
comere, calculated to illustrate that great advaatage of 
London life, which a friend of BoBwell's described by say- 
ing, that a man could there be alwaya " close to hia bur- 
row." The "burrow" which, received the luckless wight, 
waa indeed no pleasant refuge. Since poor Green, in the 
eailieat generation of dramatists, bought hia " groat'sworth 
of vrit with a mUlion of repentance," too many of hia 
brethren had trodden the path which led to hopeless 
misery or death in a tavern brawl. The history of men 
who had to support themael"vea by their pens, ia a record 
of almost universal gloom, The namea of Specaer, of 
Butler, and of Otway, are enough to remind us that even 
warm contemporary recognition was not enough to raise 
an author above the fear of dying in want of necessariea 
The two great dictators of literature, Ben Jonson in the 
earlier and Drydou in the latsr part of the century, only 
kept their heads above water by help of the laureate'a pit- 
tance, though reckless imprudence, encouraged' by the 
ptecarioua life, was the cauae of much of their suSerings. 
Patronage gave but a fitful resource, and the aulhor could 
hope at most but an occasional crust, Hungto li'in from 
better provided tables. 

In the happy days of Queen Anne, It is true, there had 
been a gleam of prosperity. Many authors, Addiaon, 
Congreve, Swift, and others of less name, had won by 
theii pens not only tempoxaiy profits but pennanent 
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plocM. The chsR vbich came into power at the Beroln- 
tion Trafl TviJliiig for ft time, to ahare some of the pulJia 
patronage with men distinguiahed for intellectual emi- 
nence. Patronage was liberal when the funds came out 
of other men'a pocketa. But, as the system of party 
irovemmont developed, it Boon became evident that this 
involved a waate of power. There were enough political 
partisans to absorb all the comfortable siuecuies to Iw 
had ; and sndi money a» was still spent upon litemturii, 
was given in return for services equally degrading to givur 
and receiver. Nor did the patronage of literature reach 
the poor inhabitftnte of Grub Street. Addison's poetical 
power might suggest or justify the gift of a place from 
his elegant Mends ; but a man like Do Foe, who really 
looked to his pen for great part of bis daily suhaisteuue, 
ytae below the region of such priTcs, and was obliged in later 
years not only to write inferior hooka for money, but to 
sell himself and act as a spy upon hia fellows. One great 
man, it ia true, made an independence by literature. Pope 
received aome jESOOO for his translation of Homer, by tho 
then popular mode of subscription — a kind of oompremise 
between the systems of patronage and public support But 
his success caused little pleaaura ia Grub Street So love 
was lost between the poet and the dwellers in this dismal 
region. Pope was its deadliest enemy, and carried on an in- 
ternecine warfare with its innmtea, which has enriched our 
language with a great satire, but which wasted his powers' 
upon low objects, and tempted him into disgraceful artifices. 
The life of the unfortunate victims, pilloried in the Dwi- 
eiad and Hceiiaed of the unpardonable sins of povert;y and 
dependence, was too often ora which might have extorted 
sympathy even from a thin-skinned poet and critic 
Blustrationa of the manners and customs of that Grub 
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Street of nhicli Johnson was to become an inmate ate onlj 

too abundant. Tlie Lest writers of the day could tell of 
hardships endured in that dismal region. I^ichardaon 
went oa tha aound principle of keeping his shop that his 
shop might keep him. But the other great noTcliats of 
the century have painted from life the niiaeriea of an 
author's existence. Fielding, Smollett, and Goldsmith 
have described the poor wretchea with a vivid force which 
gives sadness to the reflection that each of those great men 
was drawiDg upon his own experience, and that they each 
died in distress. The Case of Authors by Profession 
to quote the title of a pamphlet by Ralph, waa indeed a 
wretched one, when the greatest of their number had an 
incessant struggle to keep the wolf from the door. The 
life of an author resembled tlio proverbial existence of the 
flying-tkh, chased by enemies iu eea and in air; he only 
escaped from the slavery of the bookseller's garret, to fly 
firom the bailiff or rot in the debtor's waij or the spungiug- 
house. Many strange half-pathetic and half-ludicroua anec- 
dotes survive to recall the sorrows and the recklesBness of 
the luckless scribblers who, like one of Johnson's acquain- 
tance, "lived in London and hung loose upon eooiety." 

There was Samuel Eojse, for example, whose poem on 
the Ddty ia quoted with high praise by Fielding. Once 
Johnson had generously exerted himself for his comrade in 
misery, and collected enough, money by sixpences to get 
the poet's clothes out of pawn. Two days afterw.irti8, 
Bojse had spent the money and waa found in bed, covered 
only with a blanket, through two holes in which he paswed 
his arms to write. Boyse, it appears, when still in this posi- 
tion would lay out his last half-guinea to buy truffles and 
mushrooms for hia last scrap of beet Of another scribblei 
Johnson said, "I huu'mr Pfrricktorhisatrengthof mind. 
14 
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One night when Floyd (anothpr poor author) waa was'lo^ 
iug about the streets at night, he fonnil Derrick fast otileep 
upon a bulk. Upon being auddeuly awaked. Derrick 
started up ; ' My dear Floyd, I am aorry to see you in Ibia 
destitute state ; will you go home with me to my lodffaiggf" 
Authors in auch circumstances might he forced into such 
a wonderful contract as that which ia repotted to have 
heen drawn up hy one Gardner with Eolt and Chrislopher 
Smart. They were to write a monthly miscellany, sold at 
aixpence, audio have a third of the profits; but tliey were 
to write nothing else, and the contract was to luet for 
ninety-nine years. Johnson himself summed up tlietiiide 
upon earth by the lines in which Virgil describes the 
entrance to hell ; tliua translated by Drylen : — 

Jusli in the eB.te and in the jnws of bell, 

Bevengeful cares aod sulleo sorrows dwelL 

And pale dieSHBeH and repining ago, 

WaQt, fcBT, and famiDe's CDreaisted lage t 

Here toils and Death and Death's half-brother, Sleep — 

Forms, terrible to view, tiieir eentrj keep. 

" Now," said Johnson, " almost all thpse apply exactly 
to an author; these are the concomitants of a printing- 
house." 

Judicious authors, indeed, were learning how to make 
literature pay. Some of them belonged to the clasa who 
nndeistood the great truth that the scissors are a Teiy 
fluperior implement to the pen considered as a tool of 
literary trade. Such, for example, was thnt respectaUe 
Dr. John Campbell, whose parties Johnson ceased to fre- 
quent lest Scotchmen should say of any good hits of work, 
"Ay, ay, be has learnt thiaof CawmelL" Campbell, he said 
qnaintlj, was a good man, a pious man. " I am afraid ba 
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hs8 not 1)oen in the inRiile of a cbarch for many years ; 

but be never passes a church witliout pulling oS his hat. 
This shows ho has good principles," — of which in fact theia 
seeius to be some less questionable evidence. Campbell Bup- 
ported himself by writings chiefly of the Encyclopedia or 
Gazetteer kind; and became, still in Johnson's pbraae, "the 
richest author that ever grazeil the common of literature." 
A more singular and less reputable character was that 
impudent quack, Sir John Hill, who, with his insolent 
attacks upon the Royal Society, pretentious botanical and 
medical compilations, plays, novels, and magazine articles, 
has long sunk into utter oblivion. It is said of him that 
he pursued every branch of hterary quackery with ijreater 
contempt of character than any man of his time, an J that 
he made aa much as £1500 in a year; — three times a» 
much, it is added, aa any one writer ever made in the 
same period. 

The political scribblers — the Amalls, Gordone, Tmnch- 
ards, Guthries, Bulphs, and Amhersts, whose names meet 
us in the notes to the Danciad and in contemporary 
pamphlets and newspapers — form another variety of th* 
class. Their general character may be eetimatfld from 
Johnson's classification of the " Scribbler for a Party" with 
the " Commissioner of Excise, " as the " two loweat of all 
human beings." "Ealpb," says one of the notes to the 
Dunciad, " euded in the common sink of all such writers, 
a political newspaper." The prejudice ag-iiust such em- 
ployment has scarcely died out in our own liay, and may 
be still traced in the account of Pendennis and his friend 
Wflrrington. People who do dirty work must be paid fot 
it ; and the Secret Committee which inquired into Wal- 
pole'a administnition reported that in ten years, from 1731 
to 1T41, a Bnm of £50,077 18». had beon paid to writer* 
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mud printers of rewsp^piTs. Amall, uov remembered 
chiefly by Pope's line, — 

Spirit of Amall. ail me whiUt I lie I 

had received, infouryeara, £10.997 6«. 8J. of tliisamonnt. 
The mure eucoeasful writers might look to pensions or pre- 
I'erment. Francis, for example, the translator of Horace, 
and the father, in all probability, of the most formidable 
of the whole tribe of such literary gladiators, received, it 
is said, 900t a year for his work, besiilfB being appointed 
to a rectory and the chaplaincy of ChelnHa. 

It must, moreover, be obaerved that tlie price of literary 
work was rising durbg the centurj, and that, in the latter 
halfi considerable sums were received by successful writers, 
Beligioua rs wi;ll ai> dramatic literature had begun to be 
commercially valuable. Baxter, in the previous century, 
made from 60/. to BOI. a year by his pen. The .copyright 
of Tillotson's Serminia was sold, it is said, upon his death 
for .£2500. Considerable auias were made by the [Jan of 
publishing by sabscription. It is said tlmt 4600 people 
subscribed to the two posthumous volumes of Conybeare's 
Sermonx. A few poets trod in Pope's steps. Young made 
more than £3000 for tiie Satires called the Vfiivereal J'as- 
eifm, published, I think, oa the same plan ; and the Duke 
of Wharton is said, though the report is doubtful, to have 
given him £2000 for the same work. Gay made £1000 
by his Poeme ; £iOO for the copyright of the Beg-jur's 
Opera, and three times as much for its second part, PuUy. 
Among historians, Hume aei^ms to have received £700 a 
volume ; Smollett made £2000 by his catchpenny rival 
publication; Henry made £3300 by his history; and 
Robertson, after the bookselltra had mode £6000 by hia 
Sittory of Bcottand, sold his Charles V. foe £4500. 
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AmoDi^t the norelists, FcUdmg reoeiviid £700 for Tom 
Jones and XIOOO for Amelia ; Steme, for the second edi- 
tion of the first pnrt of Trii'tram Shandy and for two 
additional volumes, received £650; besides which Lord 
Panconbeiggave him a living (most inappropitate acVnov- 
ledgment, one would aayl), and Warhurton a puree of gold. 
Goldsmith received 60 guineas for the immoilal Vicar, % 
fair price, according; to Johniton, for a work by a then 
unknown author. Gy each cf hia playa he mado abont 
i500, and for the eight volumes of his Natural History 
he received 800 guineas. Towards the end of the century, 
Mre. EadcUffe got £500 for the Mysteries of Udolpko, 
and £800 for her last work, the Italian. Perhaps the 
largest sum given for a single book was £6000 paid U> 
Hawkesworth for hia account of the South Sea Espedi- 
tiona. Home Tooke received from £4000 to £5000 for 
the Diversions of Parley ; and it is added by his biographer, 
though it seems t« be incredible, that Hayley received no 
leas than £11,000 for the Life of Coieper. This was, of 
conrae, in the pwaent century, when we are ali'eady 
approaching the period of Scott and Byron, 

Such snma prove that some few authors might achieve 
independence by a successful work ; and it is well to 
remember them in considering Johnson's life from the 
bnainees point of view. Though he never grumbled at the 
bookseUers, and on the contrary, was always ready to de- 
fend them as liberal men, he certainly failed, whether from 
carelessness or want of skill, to turn them to as much. 
profit as many less celebrated rivals. Meanwhile, pecu- 
niary success of til is kind was beyond any reasonable hopes. 
A man who has to work like his own dependent Levett, 
and to make the " modest toil of every day" aupply " the- 
wuita of every day," murt discount his tfllenta nntil he 
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eeu secure leisure for Home moi\3 sastaiued effort. Johnson, 
coming up from the country to eeek for work, could have 
but a alender prospect of rising above the ordinary level of 
hia Grub Street oumpaniuns and rivals. One publialiei 
to M'hom he applied suggested to him that it would be hia 
wisest course to buy a porter's knot and carry trunks ; 
and, in the struggle which followed, Johnson mast some- 
times have been tempted to regret that the advice was not 
taken. 

The details of the ordeal through which he was now 
to pass have naturally vanished. Johnson, long after- 
wards, hurst into tears on recalling the trials of this period. 
But, at the time, no one was interested in noting the 
history of an ohscure literary drudge, and it has not been 
described by the sufferer himself. "What we know ia 
derived from a few letters and incidental references of 
Johnson in later days. On first arriving in London he 
was almost destitute, and had to join with Garrick in 
raising a loan of five pounds, which, we are glad to say, 
was repaid. He dined for eightpence at an ordinary : a 
cut of meat for sixpence, bread for a penny, and a penny 
to the waiter, making out the charge. One of hia 
acquaintance had told him that a man might live in 
London for thirty pounds a year. Ten pounds would pay 
for clothes ; a garret might be hired for eighteen-pence a 
week ; if any one asked for an address, it was easy to reply, 

I" I am to be found at such a place." Threepence laid out 
at B coffee-house would enable him to pass some hours a 
day in good company ; dinner might be had for sixpence, 
a bread-and-milk breukfast for a penny, and supper was 
superfluous. On clean shirt day you might go abroad and 
pay Tisita. This leaves a auriilus of nearly one pound 
from the thirty. 
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JoliDBon. however, hn.1 a wife to support ; anil to raise 
fanda for ovca so ascetic a. mode of existuiice reqain^^] 
Bteady labour. Oftt-n, it aeenie, his jiurse ivas at the very 
lowest ebb. One of his lutters to hia employer is signed 
inprateatis ; and whetiier or not the dinnerleae condition 
Wfflii in this ciiso scciduntal, or siRnihcant of absolute 
impecuniosity, the le^s pleasant luterptetalion is not im- 
probable. I He would walk the streets all niylit ivith his 
f riend. Savage, w lien their combined funds could not paj I 
for a lodging. One night, as ho told Sir Joshua Reynolda I 
in l^t^ yenrs, they thus perambulated St. James's Square, | 
■warming themselves by declaiming against Walpole, and 
nobly reeolved that they would stand by their country. 

Patriotic entbuaiaam, Lowaver, as no one knew better 
than Johnson, is a poor substitute for bed and supper.' 
Johnfion sulfcred acutely and made some atlempts to 
esMpe from his misery. To the end of his life, he was 
grateful to those who had lent him a helping hand. 
" Harry Hervey," he said of one of them shortly before 
his death, " was a vicious man, but very kind to me. II 
you call a dog Hervey, I sliall love him." Pope was im- 
pressed by the excellence i>f his first poem, London, 
and induced Lord Gu^ t wr te t a friend to beg Swift 
to obtain a dugree fo J hn n f m the University of 
Dublin. The teems of tl r tons applicatioBj curious, 
as bringing into conn th of the most eminent 

men of letters of the i y pro e that the youngiist of 
themwaa atthetime (1 39) n i pi tress. Theobjectof 
the degree was to qiialify Jjhiison for a mastership of i60 
a year, which would make hira happy for Hie. He would 
rather, said Lord Gower, die upon the road to Dublin if 
an examination were necessary, " than be utaived to 
death in translating for b okeellera, which has been hii 
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unJf NbiUtimiHi frr KOine time past." Tlie applicstioii 
IMui, howtrn, nml the wiint of ft degree was eqnallj 
Ctlid fa> •nnthiir apiilinittioii iv be admitted to practise at 
jHmUa'n iUimmmm, 

lJUrMl.rini WW thill pi^rTDTcn JobuBon's sole support; 
■rcl Iff llUrnitiirn wn« niiMint, for the most part, drudgery 
uttliM liliu) Inill'-Jitiiil by thaphmso, "translating for book- 
MiUn." Whilx *tUl in Liuhlield, Johnson had, as I have 
Wii'l, writi^iri U< C.iiVo, projJOsiriK to become a contributor 
Ui thu OmH':m<m'» Mayittba. The letter was one of those 
wbloh niHiNlnrii lulltor rounivenby the dozen, and answeraaa 
Iwrfiiri'ttiiHIy ua hlit [MMi«(>Ii~iiijt< will allow. It eeem^ hoW' 
■Viir, Ut ImVtt iiihiIb nuiiki impruiisiiin upon Cave, and 
powiltly tiul to JiiliriHoii'a t>in[iloyniuiit by him on his first 
urival in I»ndon. from 173U ho was employed both oa 
tliM Via^iMim uiiil ill Nomo Jobs of traiitilatiou. 

EilwfM'il Cuve, to whom wo are tliua introduced, was a 
mail of mjiiio mark in tho Jiiitory of lilemture. Johnson 
alway* apiike of him with ivfrucllon and arteiTWurdg wrote his 
lifeinciimplJmDiiliLry t«rmi. Ouve, though a clumsy, pMeg- 
luatiii [turiton of llltlu aultlvntion, leems to have been one 
of tlioiM men wlio, wlifUt ileBtitute of real critical poweia, 
luvB <t curUin tuHlinot fur rucii(;niiiiiK the commeicial 
vsliiH iif lliornry wnrui. He had biiODnie by this time 
wall'kiniwii HN blio [lublliliur of a nuigitiine which survives 
(o till* day. Journnl* aoutitining mimmarles of passing 
aronbi UhA nlnwly bmui started, lioycr's PnlUicat Slate 
qf (Jrvul UriltUn hognti tn 1711. Tht Uhiorical Regia- 
tar, whiuli luUiiv] to n ohronleln some litemry notices, waa 
ttartiid ill 171fl, Til* Oi-ub 8tre«l Jouriml was another 
jimriwl Willi fuller nrillnnl notlcM, wlileh Hrst appeared in 
17lt(l i «ii>l tliuHe twti iooiii til have U'ln superseded by tha 
Umttlanuiit't Mayiitit i, itsrtod by Cave in the next yeu. 
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Johnson saw in it an opening foi the employment of hii 
liteiary talente ; and regarded its contiibutioiiB with that 
awe BO natural in yoathful aapirants, and at once so comio 
and pathetic to writeta of a little experience. The names 
of many of Cave's staff are preserved in a note to Hawkina. 
One or two of them, such as Birch and Akenaide, have 
Etill a certain interest for students of literature ; but few 
have heard of the great Moses Browne, who waa regarded 
as the great poetical light of the magazine. Johnson 
looked up to him as a leader in his craft, and was 
graciously taken hy Cave to an alehouse in ClerkenwoU, 
where, wrapped in a horseman's coat, and " a great bushy 
uncombed wig," he saw Mr. Browne sitting at the end of 
8 long table, in a cloud of tobacco-smoke, and felt the 
Batiafaction of a true hero-worahipper. 

It is needless to describe in detail the literary task- work 
done by Johnson at this period, the latin poems which 
he contributed in praise of Cave, and of Cave's friends, or 
the Jacobite squibs by which he relieved his anti-minis- 
terialist feelings. One incident of the period doubtless 
refreshed the eoul of many authors, who have shared 
Campbell's gratitude to ^Napoleon for the sole redeeming 
action of hia life — the shooting of a bookseller. Johnson 
was employed by Osborne, a rough specimen of the trade, 
to make a catalogue of the Harleian Library. Osborne 
offensively reproved him for negligence, and Johnson 
knocked him down with a foho. The hook with which 
the feat was performed {BiUia Gneca Septuaginta, fol. 
1594, Frankfort) was in existence in a bookseller's shop at 
Cambridge in 1812, and should surely have been placed 
in some safe author's museum. 

The most remarkable of Johnson's performances m t 
h&ck wtitei deserves a brief notice. He was one of iJu 
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fi«* of reporters. Cave publighed euch reporta of tiie 
debates in Parliament as were then allowed by the 
jealousy of the Legislature, under the title of The Senate 
of Lillipui. Johnson was the author of the debates from 
i'ov. 1740 to February 1742. Persons were employed to 
attend in the two Houses, who brought home notes of the 
Bpeechea, which were then put into shape by Johnson. 
Long afterwardSj at a dinner at Foote's, Francis (the father 
of Junius) mentioned a speecli of Pitt's as the heat he 
had ever read, and superior to anything in Demoathenes. 
Hereupon Johnson replied, " I wrote tliat epeech in a 
garret in Exeter Street." When the company applauded 
not only his eloquence but his impartiality, Johnson 
replied, "That is not quite true; I saved appearancea 
tolerably well, hut I took care that the Whig dogs should 
not have the best of it." The speeches passed for a time 
as accurate; though, in truth, it has been proved and it it 
easy to observe, that they are, in feet, very vague 
reflections of the original. The editors of Chesterfield's 
Works published two of the speeches, and, to Johnson's 
considerable amusement, declared that one of them re- 
sembled Dejnoatbenea and the other Cicero. It is plain 
enough to the modem reader that, if so, both of the 
ancient orators must have written true Jobnaoneae ; and, in 
fact, the style of the true author is often as plainly marked 
in many of these composiliona as in the Rambler or 
Rasselai. For this deception, such aa it was, Johnson 
expressed penitence at the end of bis life, though he said 
that he bad ceased to write when he found that they were 
taken as genuine. He would not he " accessory to the 
propagation of falsehood." 

Another of Johnson's works which appeared in 1744 
tequires notice both for its iutiinnc merit, and its auto- 
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biogiaplucal interest. The most remarkftble of hie Grab 
Street companions was the Richard Savage already men' 
tioned. Johnson's life of liiia written soon after his death 
ie one of his most forcible performnncea, and the beat extant 
illustration of the life of the struggling authors of tha 
time. Savage claimed to be the illegitimate son of the 
Countess of Macclesfield, who was divorced from her hus- 
band in the year of hia hivth on account of her connexion, 
with his supposed father, Lord Rivers. According to tho 
story, believed by Johnson, and published without her 
contradiction in the mother's lifetime, she not only dis- 
avowed her son, but cherished an unnatural hatred for 
him. She told his father that he was dead, in order that 
he might not be benefited by the father's will ; she tried 
to have him kidnapped and sent to the plantations ; and 
she did her beat to prevent hitu from receiving a pardon 
when ho had been sentenced Lo death for killing a man in a 
tavern brawl. However this may be, and there are reasons 
for doubt, the story was generally believed, and caused 
much sympathy for the supposed victim. Savage was at 
one time protected by thekindnoasof Steele, who published 
his story, ajid aometimee employed him as a. literaiy 
assistant. When Steele became disgusted with hini, he 
received generous help from the actor Wilks and from Mrs. 
Oldficld, to whom he had been introduced by some drama- 
tic efforts. Then he was taken up by Lord Tyrconnol, hut 
abandoned by him after a violent quarrel ; he afterwards 
called himself a volunteer laureate,and received a pension 
of 50/, a year &om Queen Caroline ; on her death he was 
thrown into deep distress, and helped by a subscription 
to which Pope was the chief contributor, on condition of 
retiring to the country. Ultimately he quarrelled with his 
last protectors, and ended by dying in a debtor's prison. 
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"Varioiu poetical narks, now utterlj forgotten, obtaineul 
for him scanty profit. This career sufficiently reveals ths 
charact«r. | Savage belonged to the very common type ol 
[ men, who seem to employ their whole talents to throw away 
I their ohancea in life, and to disgust every one who offers 
I them a helping hand. He was, however, a man of soma 
I talent, thoogh bis poems are now hopeleBsly unreadable, 
and eeems to have had a singular attraction for Johnson. 
The bi(^raphy is curiously marked by Johnson's constant 
effort to put the beet face upon faults, which he has too 
much love of truth to conceal. The explanation is, partly, 
that Johnson conceived himself to be avenging a victim of 
cruel oppression, " This mother," he saya, after recording 
her vindictivenesa, " is still alive, and may perhaps even 
yet, though her malice ivaa often defeated, enjoy tho 
pleasure of reflecting that the life, which she often endea- 
voured to destroy, was at last shortened by her maternal 
offices ; that though she could not transport her son to the 
plantations, bury bJTn in the shop of a mechanic, or hasten 
the hand of the pubUo executioner, she has yet had the 
satisfaction of embittering all his hours, and forcing him 
into exigencies that hurried on hia death." 

But it is also probable that Savage had a strong influence 
upon Johnson's mind at a very impressible part of his 
career. The young man, stLll ignorant of life and full of 
reverent enthusiasm for the literary magnates of his time, 
was impressed by the varied experience of his companion, 
and, it may be, flattered by his intimacy. Sav^e, he saya 
admiringly, had enjoyed great opportunities of seeing the 
most conapicnous men of the day in their private life. Ho 
was shrewd and inquisitive enough to use his opportnnitiea 
well. " More ciicumstancea to constitute a critic on human 
Iifi> could not easily concur." TheonlyphrasewMcheurvivea 
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to jnstify thiB remark is Savage's statemsnt abont Walpole, 
that " the whole range of Ilia mind was from obscenity to 
politics, and from politics to obscenity." We may, how- 
ever, guess what was the epecial charm of the intercourse to 
Johnson. Savage waa an expert in that science of human 
nature, learnt from experience not from books, npon which 
Johnson set so high a value, aod of which he was destined 
to become the authorized expositor. There were, more- 
over, reBomhlances between the two men. They were both 
admired and sought out for their conversational powers. 
Savage, indeed, seems to have lived chiefly by the people 
who entertained him for talk, till he had disgusted them 
by his insolence and his utter disregard of time and pro- 
priety. He would, like Johnson, sit up talking beyond mid- 
night, and next day decline to rise till dinner-time, though 
his favourite drink was not, like Johnson's, free ftom intoxi- 
cating properties. Both of them had a lofty pride, which 
Johnson heartily commends in Savage, though he has diG5- 
culty in palliating some of its manifestations. One of the 
stories reminds us of an anecdote already related of John- 
son himself. Some clothes had been left for Savage at a 
cofTeehouse by a person who, out of delicacy, concealed his 
name. Savage, however, resented some want of ceremony, 
and refused to enter the house again till the clothes had 
been removed. 

What was honourable priJe in Johnson was, indeed, 
simple arrogance in Savage. He asked favours, his bio- 
grapher BuyR, without submission, and resented refusal as 
an insult. He had too much pride to acknowledge, not 
not too much to receive, obligations ; enougli to quarrel with 
his charitable benefactors, but not enough to make him rise 
to independence of their charity. His pension would hav* 
■nf&ced to keep liim, only that as soon as he received it hs 
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retired from the tight of all his acquiintaQce, and cams 
liack before long aa petmiless as before. Thia coadact, 
observes hia biogrepher, was " very pajticuLir." It wa* 
hardly so singular as objectionable ; and vre are not anr- 
priaed to be told that he was rather a " friend of goodness " 
than himself a good man. In short, we may say of him aa 
Beauclerk said of a fribnd of BoswcD's that, if he had ex- 
cellent principlea, he did not wear them out in practice. 

There is something quaint about thia picture of a tho- 
fongh-paced scamp, admiringly painted by a virtuoos man ; 
forced, in spite of himuelf, to make it a likeness, and striving 
I in Tain to make it attractive. But it is also pathetic when 
we remember that Johnson shared some part at least of Wo 
hero's miseries. " On a bulk, in a cellar, or in a glasa-houee, 
among tliieves and beggars, was to be found the author of 
The Wanderer, the man of exalted sentiments, extensiTS 
views, and curious observations ; the man whose remarks 
on life might have assisted the statesman, whose ideas of 
virtue might have enlighteneil the moralist, whose elo- 
quence might have influenced senators, and whose delicacy 
might have polished courts." Very shocking, no doubt, 
and yet hardly surprising under the circumstances I To 
QB it is more interesting to remember that the author of 
the BaiiMer was not only a sympathizer, but a fellow- 
Bufferer with the author of the Waiiderer, and shared 
the queer "lodgings" of hia firiend, as Floyd shared the 
lodgings of Derrick. Johnson happily came unscathed 
through the ordeal which was too much for poor 
Savage, and could boast with perfect truth in later life 
that " no man, who ever lived by literature, had lived 
more independently than I have done." It was in so 
strange a school, and under such questionable teaching that 
Johaaon formed bis character of tlie world and of the coo- 
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doct befitting its inmatfls. One characteristic conci ision 
ia indicated iii the opening passr.^e of the lift). It haa 
nlwaya been ohserved. he Bays, that men eminent by nature 
or fortune are not genenJly happy: "whether it be th.it 
apparent Buperiority incites great deaigna, aad great designs 
are aatundlj liable to fatal miacarriagea ; or that the general 
lot of mankind is misery, and the misfortunes of thosr", 
whose eminence drew upon them an universal attention, 
have been more carefully recorded because they were moie 
generally obaervec!, and have in reality been only more 
conspicuous than those of others, not more frequent ct 

The last explanation was that which really commended 
itself to Johnson. Nobody had better reason to know- 
that obscurity might conceal a misery as bitter as any thnl 
fell to the lot of the most eminent. The gloom due to his 
constitutional temperament was intensified by the sense that 
he and his wife were dependent upon the goodwDl of a nar- 
row and ignorant tradesman for the scantiest maintenance. 
How was he to reach some solid standing-ground above the 
hopeless mire of Grub Street 1 As a journeyman author 
ho could make both ends meet^ but only on condition ot 
ineesaant labour. Illness and misfortune would mean 
constant dependence upon charity or bondage to creditors. 
To get ahead of the world it was necessary to distinguish 
himself in some way from the herd of neeJy competitors. 
He had come up from Lichfield with a play in bis pocket, 
but the play did not seem at present to have much chance 
of emerging. Meanwhile he published a poem which did 
eomething to give him a general reputation. 

London — an imitation of tha Third Satire of JuTenal — 
-was published in May, 1738. The plan was doubtless 
■nggeated by Pope's imitations of Horace, which had 
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itHtnnlly upponrod. Though necessiirily following the linos 
(if Jitreiiiil'i) poem, and conforming to the conventional 
fii>hion of the time, both in Beutimeiit and versification, 
tliQ poem liae a biographical significance. It is indeed 
oM to liuil Johnson, who afterwards thought of Loudon 
M a lovui' of his niietresB, and who deepiaed nothing more 
huarClly than the cant of Bousaeau and the Bentimentalists, 
iiloptiug in tliia poem the ordinary denunciations of the 
cuiTuplion of towns, and singing the praises of an innocent 
country lifa Doubtless, the young writer was like other 
young men, taking up a strain still imitative and artificiaL. 
He has a quiet smile at Savage in the life, because in hia 
retrout to Wales, that enthusiast declared that he " could 
not debar himself from the happiness which was to be 
found in the calm of a cottE^e, or lose the opportunity 
of listening without intermission to the melody of the 
uigbtiiigale, which he believed was to be heard from every 
bramble, and which he did not fail tJi mention as a veiy 
important part of the happiness of a country life." In 
Jjujtdoii, this insincere cockney adopts Savage's view. 
Tholes, who is generally supposed to represent Savage (and 
ttiU coincidence seems to confirm the opinion), is to retire 
" from the dungeons of the Strand," and to end a healthy 
litM in pruning walks and twining bowers in his garden. 



Johnson bod not yet learnt the value of perfect sincerity 
evan In poetry. But it must also be admitted that London, 
w aoun liy the poor druJge ijom a Grub Street garret, pro- 
bably presented a prospect gloomy enough to make even 
Johnson long at timea for rural solitude. The poem lefiects, 
Ipo, th* ordinary talk of tlie heterogeneous band of patriots. 
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JftooWtes, and dis.nppoinf.ed Whigs, wlio w 
to gather enough strength to threaten Walpile's long 
tactira of power. Many raforettces to contemporary politics 
illuBtrate Johnson's sympathy with the iuhabitanle of tha 
contemporary Cave of AduUam. 

This poem, as already stated, attmcted Popo'a notice, 
who made a curious note on a scrap of paper sent with it 
to a friend. Johnson is described as " a man afflicted with 
an infirmity of the coavulaiye bind, that attacks him somo- 
times HO as to make him a sad spectacle." This seems to 
have been the chief information obtained by Pope about 
the anonymous author, of whom he had said, on first read- 
ing tlie poem, this man will soon be deterri, London made 
a certain noise ; it reached a aacond edition in a week, and 
attracted Tarious patrons, among others. General Ogla- 
thorpe, celebrated by Pope, and through a long life the 
warm friend of Johnson. One line, however, in the poem 
printed in capital letters, gives the moral which was doabt- 
lees most deeply felt by the author, and which did not 
lose its meaning in the years to come. This monrnfol 
truth, he says, — 

Ta everywhere oonfRaa'd, 
Slow riaoa woi IL by poverty depreaa'd. 

Ten years later (in January, 1749) appeared the yamiy of 
Human Wishes, an imitation of tha Tenth Satire of JuvenaL 
The difference in tone shows how deeply this and similar 
truths had been impressed npon its author in the interval 
Though still an imitation, it is as significant as the most 
original work could be of Johnson's settled views of life. 
It was written at a white heat, as indeed Johnson wrote 
all his best work. Its strong Stoical morality, it« profonnd 
■nd melancholy iUustrationa of the old and ever new hb- 
lii 
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timent, Vanitne Vanilatinn, make it perhaps the moat 
imprussive poem of the kind in the language. The lioee 
on the scholar's fate show that the iron had entered hia 
soul in the interval. Should the scholar succeed boyond 
ezpectatioa in Ms labours and escape melancholy and 
disease, yet, he says, — 

Tet hopo not life from grief and danger free, 
Not think the doom of m&zi rereraod on thee i 
Dei^ on the passing world to tnm thine eyes 
And pause awhile from letters, to be wise ; 
There mark what ilia the soholar's life Hasail, 
Toil, envy, want, the patron and the jail; 
See na,tiona, alowlj wise and meanl; jast. 
To buried merit raise the tard; bust. 
If dreaiDB yet flatter, ouoe again attend. 
Hmt Lydiaft life and Qaliloo's end. 

For the " patron," Johnson had originally written the 
" garret." The change was made after an experience of 
pfttronnge to be presently described in connexion with 
the Dictionary. 

For LoTulmi Johnson received ton guineas, and for the 
Vaniti/ of Human Wishes fifteen. Though indirectly 
valuable, as increasing his reputation, such work woe not 
very profitable. The most promising career in a pecuniary 
sense was still to be found on the stage. Novelists were 
not yet the rivals of dramatists, and many authors hod 
made enough by a successful play to fioat them through a 
year or two. Johnson hod probably been determined by 
hia knowledge of this fact to write the tragedy of Irene. 
Ko other excuse at least can be given for the composition 
of one of the heaviest and most unreadable of dramatis 
performances, interesting now, if interesting at all, solely 
SB a curious example of the result of bestowing great 
powers upon a totally uncongenial task. Young men, 
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howeTer, may be pi'.rfoned for such bhimlers if ttey a^fs 
not repeated, and Johnson, though be seems to bava 
retained a fondnesa for his unlucky performanca, never 
indulged in playwriting after leaving Lichfield. The best 
thing connected with the play was Johnson's retort to bi» 
friend Walmsley, the Lichfield registrar. " How," asked 
Wedmsley, " can you contrive to plunge your heroine into 
deeper calamity 1 " " Sir," said Johnson, " I can put her 
into the spiritnal couiL" Even Boswell can only say for 
Irene that it ia "entitled to the praise of superior ex- 
cellence," and admits its entire absence of dramatic power. 
Garrict, who had become manager of Drury Lane, pro- 
duced bis friend's work in 1749. The play was carried 
through nine nights by Garrict's friendly zeal, so that the 
author had his three nights' profits. Por this be received 
£195 17s. and for the copy he had £100. People pro- 
bably attended, as they attend modern representations of 
legitimate drama, rather from a sense of duty, than in the 
hope of pleasure. The heroine originally had to speak 
two lines with a bowstring round her neck. The situation 
produced cries of murder, and she had to go off the stage 
alive. The objectionable passage was removed, but Irene 
was on the whole a failure, and has never, I imagine, 
made another appearance. When asked bow he felt upon 
his ill-success, bo replied " like the monument," and indeed 
he made it a principle throiighont life to accept the de- 
cision of the public like a sensible man without murmurs. 
Meanwhile, Johnson was already embarked apon an 
undertaking of a very different kind. In 1717 be had 
put forth a plan for an English Dictionary, addressed 
at the suggestion of Dodsley, to Lord Cliesterfield, then 
Secretary of State, and the great contemporary Mfecenaa. 
Johnson bad apparently been maturing the scheme 
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goinn time. " I know," he Bays in the " plan," that " th« 
work m which I engaged is generally considered u 
dni'Igery for the blind, as the proper toil of artleae 
industry, a book that requires neither the light of learning 
nor the activity of genius, but may be BuccesBfully per- 
formed without any higher quality than that of bearing 
hunlens with dull patience, and beating the track of tlie 
alphahet with sluggiith resolution." He adds in a sub- 
earcastic tone, that although princes and statesmen had 
once thought it honourable to patronize dictionaries, he had 
considered such benevolent acts to be " prodigies, recorded 
rather to rai^e wonder than expectation," and he was ac- 
cordingly pleased and surprised to find that Chesteifield 
took an interest in his undertaking. He proceeils to lay 
down the general principles upon which he intotids to 
frame hia work, in orrler to invite timely supgretions and 
reproFB unreasonable expectations. At this time, humblu 
as his aspirations might be, he took a view of the possi- 
bilities open to biiri which had to be loweri'd before the 
publication of the dictionary. He ebared the illusion 
that a language might he " fixed " by making a catalogue 
of its words. In the preface which appeared with the 
completed work, he explains very senisibly the vanity of 
any such expectation. Whilst all human affairs are 
changing, it is, as he says, absurd to imagiao that the 
langu^e which rcptats all human thoughts and feelings 
can remain unaltered. 

A die tionary, as Johnson conceived it, was in fact work 
for a " harmless drudge," the definition of a lexicographer 
given in the hook itwRlf, Etymology in a scientific sense 
was as yet non-exidtent, ami JoliiiBiin waa not in this re- 
spect ahead of his contemporaries. To collect all the wuids 
in the language, to define their meanings as accurately as 
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night t^, to give tbe obvioaa or whimsical guesses «t 

Etymology Bu^eated by previous writers, and to append a 
good collection of mnstrative passages was the sum of hia 
ambition. Any systematic training of the historical pro- 
cesses by which a particulaT lajignage hod been developed 
was unknown, and of course the result could not be 
anticipated. The work, indeed, required a keen logical 
faculty of definition, and wide reading of the English 
literature of tbe two preceding centuries ; but it could of 
course give no play either for the higher literary faculties 
on points of scientific inyestigatioo. A dictionary in 
Johnson's sense was the highest kind of work to which a 
literary journeyman could be set, but it was still work for 
a Journeyman, not for an artist. He was not adding to 
literature, but providing a useful implement for future 
men of letters. 

Johnson had thus got on hand tbe biggest job that 
could bo well undertaken by a good workman in his 
bumble craft. He wna to receive fifteen hundred and 
eeventy-five pounds I'or the whole, and he expected to 
finish it in three years. The money, it is to be observed, 
was to satisfy not only Johnson but several copyists 
employed in the mechanical part of the work. It was 
advanced by instalmeuts, and came to an end before the 
conclusion of the book. Indeed, it appeared when 
accounts were settled, that he bad received a hundred 
pounds more than was due. He could, however, pay hia 
way for the time, and would gain a reputation enough to 
ensure work iu future. The period of extreme poverty 
had probably ended when Johnson got permanent employ- 
ment on the Genileman's Magazine. He was not elevated 
above the need of dmdgery and economy, but he might 
ftt least be free from the dread of nei^lect. H* could 
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eomma'iid lus market — eiich as it wag. The neceaaitj ci 
Btead; labou' was probably mifelt in repclltug bis fite ol 
melancholy. His name was beginning to be known, and 
men of reputation were seeking liie acquaintance. In the 
winter of 1749 he formed a club, which met weekly at & 
" iiimous beef-steak house" in Ivy Lane, Among ita 
members were Hawkins, afterwards his biographer, and 
two friends, Bathurst a physician, and Hawkeaworth an 
author, for the first of whom he entertained an unusually 
[ fltiong affection. The Club, like its more famous successor,\ 
I gars Johnson an opportunity of displaying and improving ] 
_.^ great conversational powers. He was already dreaded 
for his prowess in argument, his dictatorial mauneis and 
vivid flashes of wit and humour, the more efiective from 
the habitual gloom and apparent heaviness of the dia- 

The talk of this society probably suggested topics for 
the Eamhler, which appeared at this time, and caused 
Johnson's fame to spread further beyond the literary circles 
of London. Tlie wit and humour have, indeed, left few 
traces upon Its ponderous pages, for the Rambler marks 
the culminating period of JobnBon's worst qualities of 
style. The pompous and involved language seems indeed to 
be a fit clothing for the melancholy reflections which an* 
its chief staple, and in spite of its unmistakable powerit is 
SB heavy leading as the heavy class of lay-sermoniiing to 
which it belongs. Such literature, however, is often 
Btrangely popular ia England, and the Rambler, though 
ita circulation was limited, gave to Johnaon his positior 

I as a great practical moralist. He took his literary title \ 
one may say, from the Ramhler, as the more familiar titL | 
was derived &om the Dictionary. 

The Sambler was published tvrice a week from 7tlan>1i 
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20th, 1750, to March Utli, 1752. In five numbera alone 
lie received assistance from friends, aud one of these, 
written hy Eichardsun, is aaid to have been the only 
number whioh had a large sale. The circulation rarely 
exceeded 500, though ten English editions were published 
in the author's lifetime, besides Scotch and Irish editions. 
The payment, howsTer, namely, two guineas a number, 
must have been welcome to Johnson, and tho friendship 
of many distinguished men of the time was a still more 
valuable reward. A quaint story illuatratea the hero- 
worship of which Jobnson now became the object. Dr. 
Barney, afterwards an intimate friend, had introduced 
himself to Johnson hy letter in consequence of the Rambler, 
and the plan of the Dictionary. The admiration was 
shared by a friend of Biimey's, a Mr. Eewlcy, known— in 
Norfolk at least — as the "philosopher of Maaeingham." 
When Burney at last gained the honoiir of a personal 
interview, he wished to procure some " relic " of Johnson 
for his friend. Ho cut off soma bristles from a heaith- 
broom in the doctor's chambers, and Bent them in a letter 
to his foUow-enthueiast. Long afterwards Johnson waa 
pleased to hear of this simple-minded homage, and not 
only sent a copy of the Lives of the Poeta to the rural phi- 
losopher, hut deigned to grant him a personal interview. 

Dearer than any such praise was the approval of John- 
eon's wife. She told him that, well as she had thought of 
him before, she had not considered him equal to such a 
performance. Tho voice that so charmed him was soon to 
bo silenced for ever. Mrs. Johnson died (March 17th, 
1 752) three days after the appearance of the last Rambler. 
The man who has passed through such a trial knows well 
that, whatever may be in store for biTn iu the dark futOTO, 
iate can have no heayter blow in reserve. Though Jolia< 
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im OHM MkiifiwlMl|{iHl to BoBwell, when in a pUcid 
huiwmr, UiAl Iiii|i]iii>r days had come to him in hisoldaga 
Mmii in 111* onrly lifo, lie womH probably have added that 
tiuiunU taiim anrl fi-iiindahip and freedom from the hai- 
ruwilig unii of [iiirorty might oauee his life to be more 
*«|iMliJy tiA|i[iy, yiit thuir rewnrde could represent but a 
fniuiuiA |[i<H^kli)gr<ifluotionof tlie best momenta of a happy 
lUMiitga. Ill* Rtifing mind and tender nature reeled 
nuiha tlu) hUivr. Hero ii one pathetic little note written 
to tlu fH»ii<I, Dr. Taylor, who bad come to him in bia 
iJJAnM Tliat whbli llret annomtced the calamity, and 
wbliili, Mil) Tuylur, " exjireBBod grief in the strongest 
MMiUof liH liuil ever mad," In lust 

"Ihiar Sir,— Idit nio liuvti your company and instruc- 
iiun- l)<i tuil llvn nwuy from tuu. Hy di»tresa is great. 

" I'my fUnwivn Mr*. Taylor ti> inform me what mouming 
I alMulil l^iiy toT my iimtlu'r aud Miw Porter, and bring a 
(wjU 111 writiiiM wilU yoii. 

" Uumeiuh^t uiu iu your pnijors, for vain is the help of 
mm. 

" I am, dear air, 

" Sam. Johsbok." 

We uifd not re^fret that a veil b drawn over the detaili 
of Uhi bilUir atjony iif liU [uuuiagu Uirough the valley of 
tbn xliuduw of iluath. It i* eiiou^'h to put down the 
WuIIh wlibh hu wriilo long altiu'\vanU when visibly ap- 
ftuiUiUUiit thu uliWH of all Uumitik oniotioua and interests : — 

'■ ThU U llio .lay on wliioh, in U63, dear Letty died. 
I tiave now iitLuroil u {irayor uf ruiientanoe and contrition ; 
(fSrltttpa I.eLly kiiowM tliut I [irayod lor her. Perhaps Letty 
I* ituw {iroyiiig fur ina. God help me. Thou, God, art 
niarult^i, liufti tny iiroyuM and enable me to trust inThe^ 
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"We were married almost seventeen 



yeata, 



&nd have 



m w been parteJ tliirty." 
' It eeema half profane, even at this distance of time, to 
pry into grief so deep and ho lasting. Johnson. turned for 
I i^irftp that wkicli aU sufferers know to be the only remedy 
L for sorrow — hard lahom. He set to work in his garret, an 
inconvenient room, " bocauee," he said, " in that room only 
I nuver saw Mrs. Johnson." He helped his friend HawlteB- 
worth in the Adventurer, a new periodical of the Rambler 
kind ; but his main work was the Dictionary, which came 
out at last in 1755, Its appearance was the occasion of 
an explosion of wrath which marks an epoch in our litera- 
ture. Johnson, as we have seen, had dedicated the Plan 
to Lord Chest^rQeld ; and his language implies that they 
bad been to some extent in peraonal communication. Ches- 
terCeld's fame ia in cnrious antithesis to Johnson's. He 
was % man of great abilities, and seems to haye deserved 
high credit for some parts of his statesmanship. As a 
Viceroy in Ireland in particular he showed qualities rwe 
in his generation. To Johnson be was known as the 
nobleman who had a wide social influence as an acknow- 
ledged arbiter eleijantiarum, and who reckoned among 
his claims some of that literary polish in which the earlier 
generation of nobles had certainly been superior to their 
successors. The art of life expounded in hia Letters 
differe from Johnson as muct as the elegant diplomatist 
differs from the rough inteDectnal gladiator of Grub Street. 
Johnson spoke hia mind of his rival without reserve. " 1 1 
thought," he said, "that this man had been a Loi\lnmongl 
wita ; but I find he is only a wit among Lords." And ofj 
the Letters he said more keenly that they taught the morals 
oi a harlot and the manners of a dancing- master. Chester- 
field's opinion of Johnson is indicated by the deeeription 
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in his Letter* of a "respectable Hottentot, who throva 
hia msat snywhero but down his throat. This abeuid 
person/' said Choattiifield, " was not only nnconth m man- 
neis and warm in dispute, but hehavod exactly in the 
same way to superiors, equals, and inferiors ; and there- 
fore, by a necessary consequence, absurdly to two of the 
three. Ilinc iltm lacrijrticB I" 

Johnson, in my opinion, was not far wrong in hia judg- 
ment, though it would be a gross injiiGtice to regard Che«- 
terheld as nothing but a frihble. But mon representing 
two such antithetic types were not likely to admire each 
other's good qualities. Whatever had been the intercourse 
between them, Johnsoa was naturally annoyed when the 
dignified noble pubUshed two articles in the World — a 
periodical supported by such polite personages as himself 
and Horace Walpole — in which the need of a dictionary 
was set forth, and various courtly compliments described 
Johnson's fitness for a dictatorship over the language. 
Nothing could be more prettily turned ; but it meant, and 
Johnson took it to mean, I shoald like to have the dic- 
tionary dedicated to me r such a compliment would add 
a feather to my cap, and enable me to appear to the world 
as a patron of literature aa well as an authority upon man- 
ners. "After mating great professions," as Johnson said, 
" he had, for many years, taken no notice of me ; but when 
my Dictionary was coming out, he fell a scribbling in the 
World about it." Johnson therefore bestowed ujion the 
noble earl a piece of his mind in a letter which was not 
published till it came out ia Boswell's biogriiphy, 

" My Lord, — I have been lately informed by the prt^ 
prietor of the Wor/d that two papers, in which my Die- 
tionary is recommended to the public, were written by 
youi loidship. To be bo distinguished ia kd hononz 
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which, being Teiy little accustomed to fiivams &om tlu 
great, I know not well how to receire, or in what teims to 
acknowledge. 

" When, upon some H%hfc encouragement, I first visited 
your Lordship, I was overpowered, like the rest of man- 
kind, hy the enchantment of your address ; and could not 
forbear to wish that I might boast myself, le vainqueur 
du vainqueur da la terre — that I might obtain that regard 
for which I saw the world contending ; but I found my 
attendance bo little encouraged that neither pride nor 
modesty would suffer me to continue it. "When I had 
once addieased your Lordship in public, I had exhausted 
all the arta of pleasing which a wearied and uncourtly 
acholar can possess. I had done all that I could ; aud no 
man ia well pleased to have his all neglected, be it ever 
80 little. 

" Seven yeara, my lord, have now passed, einoe I waited 
in your outward rooms and was repulsed from your door; 
during which time I have been pushing on my work 
through difficulties of which it is useless to complain, and 
have brought it at last to the verge of publication without 
one act of assistance, one word of encouragement, or one 
smile of favour. Such treatment I did not expect, for I 
never had a patron before. 

" The shepherd ia Virgil grew at last acquainted with 
Love, and found him a native of the roc!;s. 

" Ib not a patron, my Lord, one who looks with micon- 
cern on a man struggling for life in the water, and when 
he has reached the ground ■encumbers him with help I 
The notice which yon have been pleased to take of my 
labonra, had it been early, had been kind ; but it has been 
delayed till I am indiffereiit, and cannot eqjoy it ; tdU I 
ua solitary, and cannot impart it ; tilll am known, Uld 



do sol waul it I lk<^ tt ia »» twj ajiaml a 
%t' (KuifuM uhliftntioux wtMN Bt> beae^ 1ms bw 
or tu Iw imwiUiUK lh<iC th« pubttu diottid aoaa 
t>wlu)| (hull tki n {MlMtt wtiiutt PtuviitBau ttw 
li* ill) (or iu,v**H'. 

oUlyHUni) Uk Ku,v &VIHUM oi IiMnuag^ I shall But k fi»- 
ft|i|juliihHl tkough I ahuuld uoitL-Iuiia it, ahoold hm b« 
I'lUNtibiu, with \fm>\ ti» I h*v» iMun lung wsksnod fton 
ttiiil ilrutm of ht>ix> in wtuubi I oaa« buasted oijaalt vfth 
■ > lUHuh vxtdtutii>u, ujr Lvnt. 

" Your Utivlship'a luont bunbJir, luoet ob«<£eabaKni^ 

The lutivr U am oi IhoM kwwMovB btows «» wUtfc 
no aunwtu' it {KuaiblD, ituJ uji«a vUck wiMnant ii Mpi^ 

tliioiia, [t wiu, aa Mr. Oatttyle mUb it, "th« ftr^aed 
liUnl of i)oiiiu |ir^iul»iuuu^ Uito tint wir ijf Limi Chwter~ 
tinlil uml IhroUiiU hiiu, iif th« Lintcutut; wvr td, that pUaoa- 
Hjta kIiiiuU Iw uo iuuiv.** 

Thttt la ikU llitil <*.t\ tibwd 1 jot p»rh>iE<e it shoold ba 
wlilw) tlmt J»lui«ut t^m;tck«i IW he hod onoe recriro d 
£1(1 from i;h>>ik>rtitja, though he thought the sssiBlaiKs 
too inooiiHidiiittlile to W luentioued in sucit at tetter. B&w- 
kina nUo atalus that Ohoatt<Td«iU sent ovectiuvs tu Jc>hji»>n 
through two fi'ienila, oua of whout, long Sir Thomas Bo- 
biitBun, alatett lliftt. if he were rich euou^ (* jndinoaa 
clttiisn) h« wo^ilil hiutiMtlf aoltle iSOO » yww upon JoluwoaL 
ihihiiHiin rti|ilte<l tUtU if th« fi.nit poer of th« rmlm mada 
Miiuh Nil iirt'or, he would aliow him the way downrtaita. 
Uuwkitis in Btartled at tbia iuaolence, tmd at Johmya'a 
uuifunn aMerliou that on offer of money waaan inanlt. Va 
(uunot tetl what WHS the historyof tbe£10 ; bat Jahneon, 
If) ajitto of HawkiuH'g riijhteoua indignation, was in fact U>t 
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proud to bo a beggar, and owed to bU pride his emapo 
from the fate of Savage, 

The oppoaranoe of the Dietionary placed Jobaaon in tlm 
poaition described soon afterwards by Smollett. He waa 
hencefortb " the great Cham of Literature" — a monarch 
Bitting in the chair preriously occupied by his namesake, 
Ben, by Dryden, and by Pope ; but which has since that 
time been vacant. The world of literature baa become too 
large for such authority, Coraplatute were not aeldom 
uttered at the time. Goldamitb baa urged that Boawell 
wished to make a monarchy of what ought to be a republic 
Goldsmith, who would have been the last man to find 
serious fault with the dictator, thought the dictatorship 
ol^ectionable. Some time indeed was etill to elapse before 
we can say that Johnson was firmly seated on the throne ; 
but the Dictionary and the Rambler had given him a 
position not altogether easy to appreciate, now that the 
Dictionary has been superseded and the Ramhler gone out 
of fashion. Hia name waa the highest at this lime (1755) 
in the ranks of pure literature. The fame of Warburton 
possibly bulked larger for the moment, and one of hia 
flatterers was comparing him to the Colossus which be- 
strides the petty world of contemporaries. But Warburton 
bad subsided into episcopal repose, and literature had been 
for bi"i a stepping-stone rather than an ultimate aim. 
Hume had written worts of far more enduring influence 
than Johnson ; but they were littJe read though generally 
abused, and scarcely belong to the purely literary history. 
The first volume of bis Hielory of England bad appeared 
(1754), but had not succeeded. The second was just coming 
out. Kichardson was still giving laws to bis little seraglio 
of adoring women; Fielding had died (1754), worn out by 
labour and disaipation ; Smollett was active in the UtMary 
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twt*! Imt H'li III ■imU a wity u to increase hia own tUgmtf 
Iffiltiti uriiU titii|iliiyiniint I Omy wasatawly writing a few 
llhM uf Nii|iiliilbi V(ir*it in hit mlirement at Cambridge ; 
Iwu fuuui liluli u'lvt^iilurera, Burke and OoldBmith, were 
JMl mmuns til lrf>u<|iiii to try thi'ir fortune ; Adam Smith 
Uiifl« liU nm ii^|>i>rliiiaut M an author by reviewing tlu 
fHfiHuHniii ill tlia A.WJH*t(ri/A AkiW ; Robertaon had not 
CRii ii]i|iM4ruii •>■ U lltalorian i (iibbon was at Lansanna 
rajntiMtiu "f li'* "l>l 1< r Id f lapse into Catholioism aa an act 
at IIHiliirKn>tliiHl'i''ii l\>ll,r l and Cawper, after three years of 
" Ml||tl"<iU M'>il "iiihinx ttitnile" with Thutlow in an attor- 
imy'ii iitDiiii, wita iH>w uuUirtHl ut blie Temple and amusing 
lilDiwiIf 111 lliiiKii with liliintturti in oompany with anch 
aiiliill Mixli iif liilliii'* HM U'ulitutn, Bonnell Thornton, and 
Miiyil. H wiM a ■liiuli tide of literature ; the generation 
ot \'n\m \m\ pMwiid uway and li'tl no suoceeaoia, and no 
wi'ltui ut Iha liiiiu udiild \w> put in eoiuputitlon with the 
lllklit iii>W kimwii na " Dlutlixnarj Johnavn," \ 

Wliuii Uiu lui>t kliuut uf like Piclionary had been carried \ 
to the piililUliiii', Millari Johiioou ttAed the messenger, I 
•' What illd ho aaj 1 " " Sir," «4iid the messenger, " he I 

•oiil, ' Thmik llod 1 linyo lUiuo with him, I am glad," / 

lH|)lleil Ji)|in«iu, "lliiit he ttianka Oud for anything. "y 
ThnnkfiilntiH fur ruHuf fn>iii »oy«a yunrs' toil seems to hare 
boon Jahn«nn'i jirohimiimut fbeliug: and he was not 
aniioua for a linm to take any new labours upon his ahonl- 
den. Siirae years pauivl which have left few traces mther 
npiDi IiIm personal or hia litenu'y history. He contributed a 
tlUiid many reviuws la 1790-7 to the Lttertay Uaganiu, 
am of wliloli, a review of Soame Jenyna, is amongst his 
heat iHirfuruiiineeB. To a weekly paper he contributed fin 
two yuan, IVum April, 171^8, to April, I760,a8et ofessaya 
mUuI the Idler, on the old Jtamliler plan. He did some 
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■mal! literary cobbler's work, receiving a guinea for a 
proapectuB to a newspaper and ten pounds for correcting a 
volame of poetry. Ha had advertiaed in 1756 a new 
edition of Slmkapearo which was to appear by Christmaa, 
1757 : but he dawdled over it so unconscionably that it 
did not appear for nine years ; and then only in conse- 
quence of taunts from Chuifihill, who accused him with 
too much pkuaihility of cheating hia subscribers, 

Hq for BabsoriberB baits his hook j 

And takes your cash : tint whera'a the book F 

No matter wbere ; wise fear, yon know 

Forbids the robbing of a foe ; 

Bat what to serve our private eoda 

Focbida the cheating of oar frieuda T 

In truth, his constitutional indulence seems to have 
gained advontagea over him, when the stimulua of a heavy 
task waa removed. In his meditations, there are many 
complaints of hia " eluggiahness " and resolutions o( 
amendment. "A kind of strange oblivion has epread 
over me," he Bays in April, 1764, " so that I know no! 
what has become of the last years, and perceive that- i 
incidents and intelligence pass over me without leaving 
any impression." 

It seems, however, that he was still frequently i 
difficulties. Letters are preserved showing that in tl 
beginning of 1756, Eichardson became sarety for him for 
a debt, and lent him sis guineas to leleose I'i'n from 
arrest. An event which happened three years later 
illustrates his position and cliamcter. In January, 1759, 
his mother died at the age of ninety. Johnson waa 
unable to come to Lich£eld, and some deeply pathetic 
I letters to her and her stepdaughter, who lived with her, ^ 

I record his emotions. Here is the last sad laiewell upon ^^H 

I the anripping of the moat sacred of human ties. ^^H 

i J 
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"Dear Honoured Mother," he says in a lei 
encloaed to Lucy Porter, the etep-daiij;hter, "neithn 
youi condition dot your character make it lit for me to 
■ay much. You have heen the beet mother, and I believe 
the best woman in the world. I thank you for your in- 
dulgence to me, and b^ foigiveneea of all that I have 
done ill, and of all that I have omitted to do well. God 
grant yon Hia Holy S|'itit, and receive you to everlasting 
happiness for Jeans Christ's sake. Amen. I^rd Jesua 
reosife your spirit. I am, dear, dear mother, 
" Your dutiful son, 

" Samuel Johnson .' 



Johnson managed to raise twplve guineas, six of them 
borrowed from his printer, to send to his dying mother. 
In order to gain money for her funeral expenses and some 
small debts, he wrote the etory of RasseloB. It wet 
composed in the evenings of a single week, and sent tc 
press as it wna written- He received £100 for this, 
perhaps the most successful of his minor writings, and 
£26 for a second edition. It was widely translated and 
onivetsally admired. One of the Btrangeet of literary 
coincidences is the contemporary appearance of this work 
and Voltaire's Candida; to which, indeed, it bears in 
some respects so strong a resemblance that, but for John- 
son's apparent contradiction, we would suppose that he 
had at least heard some description of its design. The 
two stories, though widely differinf; in tone and style, are 
among the most powerful expressionB of the melancholy 
produced in strong intellects by the sadness and sorrows of 
the world. The literary excellence of Candide has secured 
for it a wider and more enduring popularity than has 
to the lot of Johnson's fai heaTier production. Bnt 
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Raesdru is a book of BUigakr force, aad bears the i 



peculiar tenipen- 



cbaracteiiBtio impresaioo. of Jotmsou': 

A great change was approachUig in Jolmaon's circam- 
staaccB. When George III. came to the throne, it struck 
some of his advisers that it would be well, as Boswell puta 
it, to open " a new and brighter prospect to men of literary 
merit." This commendable design waa carried out by 
offering to Johnson a pension of three hundred a year. 
Considering that such men as Horace Walpola and his 
like were enjoying sinecures of more than twice as many 
thousands for being their father's sons, the bounty does 
not strike one as excessively liberal It seems to have 
been really intended as some Bet-off against other peiisloas 
bestowed upon various hangers-on of the Bcotch prime 
minister, Bute. Johnsoa was coupled with the con- 
temptible scribbler, Shebbeare, who had lately been in the 
pillory for a Jacobite hbel (a " he-bear " and a " she-bear," 
said the facetious newspapers), and when a few months 
afterwards a pension of £200 a year was given to the old. 
actor, Sheridan, Johnson growled out that it was time for 
him to resign his own. Somebody kindly repented the 
remark to Sheridan, who would never afterwards speak to 
Johnson. 

The pension, though very welcome to Johnson, who 
seems to have been in real distress at the time, suggested 
some difficulty. Johnson bad unluckily spoken of a pen- 
sion in his IHciionary as " gerierally understood to mean 
pay given to a State hireling lor treason to his country." 
He was assured, however, that he did not come within 
the definition ; and that the reward was given for what 
he had done, not for anything that he was expected to do. 
After some heaitaticu, Johnsou consented to accept the 
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payment thus offered without the direct suggestion oi any 
obligation, tliGugh it was probably calculated that lie 
would in case of need, be the more ready, aa actually 
happened, to use hia pen in defence of authority. He had 
not compromised hia independence and might fairly laugh 
at angry comments, " I wish," he said afterwards, " that 
ray pension were twice aa largo, that they might make 
twice OB much noise." " I cannot now curse the House of 
Hanover," was his phrase on another occasion : " but I 
think that the pleasure of cursing the House of Hanover 
and drinking King James's health, all amply overbalanced 
by three hundred pounds a year." In truth, his Jacobitism 
was by this time, whatever it had once been, nothing 
more than a humoroua crotchet, giving opportunity for 
tho expression of Tory prejudice. 

"I hope you will now purge and live cleanly like a 
gentleman," was Beauclerk's comment upon hearing of hiB 
friend's accession of fortune, and aa Johnson is now 
emerging from Grub Street, it is deflirable to oonsideT what 
manner of man was to bo presented to the wider didea 
that wero oponiag to rocoivo hijtt. 
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CHAPTER m 

JOHNSON AND HIS PBIENM. 



i 

I It }e not till Eome time after Johnaon had come into tte 

I enjoyment of his penaion, that we first see Mm through 

V the eyes of competent observers. The Johnson of oni 

|: knowledge, the most familioi fgure to all etudenta at 

English literary history had already long passed the prime 
of life, and done the greatest part of hia literary work. 
His character, in the common phrase, had been " formed " 
years before ; as, indeed, people's characters are chiefly \ 
formed in the cradle j and, nob only his character, but the 
habits which are learnt in the great schoolroom of the 
world were fixed beyond any jossihility of change. The 
strange eccentricities which lad now become a second 
nature, amazed the society in which he was for over 
twenty years a prominent figure. Unsympathetic oh- 
aervere, those especially to whom the Chesterfield type 
represented the ideal of humanity, were simply disgusted 
or repelled. The man, they thought, miglit bo in his 
place at a Grub Street pot-house ; hut had no business in 
B lady's drawing-room. If he had been modest and 
retiiing, they might have put up with his defects ; hut 
Johnson was not a person whose qvialities, good or had, 
were of a kind to be ignored. Ifaturally enough, the 
fiishionahle world cared little for the rugged old giauta 
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" Tlie great," idd Johnson, " had tried him and given him 
up ; they had seen enough of him ; " and his leaeon was 
pretty much to the purpose, " Great lords and great ladies 
don't love to have their mouths stopped," especially not, 
one may add, by an unwashed fist. 

It is easy to blame them now, Everybody can see that 
a saint in beggar's rags is intrinsically better than a sinner 
in gold lace. But the principle is one of those which 
serves us for judging the dead, much more than for 
regulating our own conduct. Those, at any rate, may 
throw the first stone at the Horace Walpoles and Chester- 
fields, who are quite certain that they would ask a modem 
Johnson to their houses. The trial would be severe. Poor 
Mrs. Boawell complained grievously of her husband's 
idolatry, " I have seen many a bear led by a man," she 
said ; " but I never before saw a man led by a bear." The 
truth is, as Boswell explains, that the sage's uncouth 
habits, such as turning the candles' heads downwards to 
make them bum more brightly, and letting the wax drop 
upon the carpet, " could not but be disagreeable to a lady." 
He had other habits still more annoying to people of 
delicate perceptions. A hearty deapiser of all affectations, 
he despised especially the affectation of indifference to 
the pleasures of the table. " For my part," he eaid, " I \ 
mind my biilly very studiously and very carefully, for I I 
I look upon it that he who does not mind his belly will / 
I hardly mind anything else," Avowing this principle / 
I he would innocently give himself the airs of a scientific ' 
epicure. " I, madam," he said to the terror of a lady with 
whom he was about to sup, " who live at a variety of good ; 
tables, am a much better judge of cookery than any 
person who has a very tolerable cook, but lives much at | 
home, for his palate is gradually adapted to the tuste of I 
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1 hie cvok, wltereaa, madam, in trying by a wider range, I 
f can more exquisitely jodge." But liis pretensions to 
exquisite taste are by no meacd boriie out by independent 
witnesses. "He laughs," said Tom Davies, "like a 
rhinoceros," and he eeema to have eaten like a wolf — 

savagely, eilently, and with undificrimimiting fury. He J 

was not a pleasant object during this perfoiTOance. He ^^H 

was totally absorbed in the business of the moment, a ^^H 

strong perspiration came out, and the veins of his forehead ^^H 

BweUtid. He liked coarse satisfying dishes — boiled pock ^^H 

and veal-pie stuffed with plums and sugar ; and in regard ^^H 

to wine, he seems to have accepted the doctrines of the ^^H 

critic of a certain fluid professing to be port, who asked, ^^\ 
" What more can you want t It is black, and it is thick, 

fr and it makes you drunk." Claret, as Johnson put it, "iaA ,, 

/| the liquor for boys, and port for men; hut he who aspires I ^^m 

(Vto be a hero must drink brandy." He could, however, / ^^M 

re&ain, though he could nut be moderate, and for all the ^^M 

^ I 



latter part of his life, from 1766, he was a total abetainei 
Not, it should be added, does he ever appear to have 
BuDght for more than exhilaration from wine. His earliest 
intimate friend, Hector, said that he had never but once 
seen hiia drunk. 

His appetite for more innocent kinds of food ws^ 
equally excessive. He would eat seven or eight peaches 
before breakfast, and declared that he had only once in 
his life had as rauch wall-fmit as he wished. His con- 
sumption of tea was prodigious, beyond all precedent. 
Hawkins quotes Bishop Burnet as having drunk sixteen 
large cups every morning, a feat which would entitle him to 
be reckoned as a rival. "A hardened and shameless tev 
drinker," Johnson called himself, who "with t«a amnse* 
tile evenings, with tea solaces the midnights, and with tea 
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wdlooiUM the mornings." One of liis twipots, preserred hj 
■ rotio-liunter, contaiaed two quarts, and he piofsBsed to 
htive ooiiBuiued five and tweuty cups at a sitting. Pool 
Mra. Thrald complains that he often kept het np maUng 
tea for him till four in the momiug. His reluctance tu 
go to Wl irta due to the fact th&t his nigtits were periods 
oi iiit«iiM misery ; but the vast poUuons of tea can 
•oaiucJjr hav« tended to impiuve theui. 
/ The huge frune was clad in the niggi>dt-et of garments, 
I until his aotiuaiatauoe with the Thr-dt^ led to a partial 
\nforDi. Him wigs were g«neially burnt in front, &om 
his shoiiaighted knack of nadiitg with his head cloee to 
tlio candle ; and at tlie Thraloa, tlie butler stood ready to 
etreot a ohauge uf wigs na he jioHitHl into the dining-room. 
Ouoo or twioo we have aooounta of his bursting into on- 
Ufiuul oiilvndoui. Ua appeared Kt the fiiet repreisentation 
of btni in a scarlet waistcoat laced with gold ; and on<me 
of his tiist interviews with Uoldaniith he took the trouble 
to array himself decently, because Goldsmith was reported 
to have juatilied alovunly habits by the precedent of the 
loaUur ul hU craft, Ouldsmith, judging by certain famous 
suits, BKnma to have jirofited by the hint more than his 
Iireueptiir, A> a mix, JohiDnin's appearance, before he 
Iwunma a ]niniiii>npr, wiii" worthy of the proverbial manner 
tif Urub yiroct. Iteundcrk iiwd to describe how he had 
(inue taken a French Inily nf diiitiiiction to see Jolinson in 
his oliiUllbDri. (.)n dosi;<>ndiiig llio atnircose they heard a 
linlSH like Umiidfir. Johnnun wm pursuing them, struck 
liy a auiiJun simio of the denmmla upon hia gallantry. 
lU brushed lu bulween Ueauclerk anii tlie lady, and seizing 
liar hniiil oiiiiduolud lier to hor ooacli. A crowd of people 
IttllsuiiHl to sUire at the bii((o, dreawd in rusty brown, with 
I pftir wt oU siloes for ■ lii>lK>n, a ahrivellcd wig on the top 
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of hia head, and with ehiitaleeyee and the kneee of hii 
bieechee hanging loose. In those days, clergyman and 
phyaicianB -were only just abandoniug the use of theii 
official costume in the Gtreeta, and Johnson's slovenly 
hahits were even more marked than they would he at 
present. " I have no passion for clean linen," he once 
remarked, and it is to be feared that he must Bometimei 
have offended more senses than one. 

In spite of his uncouth hatits of dress and manneta, 
Johnson claimed and, in a sense, with justice, to be a 
polite man. " 1 look upon myself," he said once to BoB- 
well, " aa a very polite man." He could show the stately 
courtesy of a aonnd Tory, who coidially accepts the prin- 
cijile of aocial distinction, hut liaa far too strong a sense of 
eelf-respect to faiicy that compliance with the ordinary 
conventions can possibly lower his own position. Bank 
of the spiritual kind waa especially venerable to him, " I 
ehould aa soon have thought of contradicting a biahop," 
was a phrase which marked tha highest conceivable degree 
of deference to a man whom he respected. Nobody, again, 
could pay more effective compliments, when he pleased j 
and the many female friends who have written of him 
agree, that he could be singularly attractive to women. 
/ Women are, perhaps, more inclined than men to forgive 
f external roughness in consideration of the great charm o' 
V^deep tenderness in a thoroughly masculine natare. A 
characteristic phrase was his remark to Miss Monckton. 
Sli3 had declared, in opposition to one of Johnson's pre- 
judices, that Sterne's writings were pathetic : " I am sure," 
■he said, " they have afFected me," " Why," said Johnson, 
smiling and roUing himself about, "that is because, 
dearest, you are a dunce 1" When she mentioned thiA to 
him some time afterwards he replied : " Madam, if 1 had 
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tbongfat M, I certdnly ahonld Dot have said it" Thetrnth 
could not he inoro neatly put. 

B08W0II notes, with Bome surprise, that whon Jolinsna 
dined with Lord Monbtwldo he insisted upon rising when 
the ladies left the tahle, end took oocasion to observe that 
politenesB waa " fictitious benevolence," and eqnally useful 
in common intercourse. Boswell's surprise seems to indi- 
cate that Scotchmen in those days were even greater bears 
than Johnson. He always insisted, as iMiss Reynolds tells 
OB, upon showing ladies to their carriages through Bolt 
Court, though his dress was such that her readers would, 
she thinks, be astonished that any man in hia senses 
should have shown himself in it abroad or even at home. 
Another odd indication of Johnson's repard for good man- 
ners, so far as his lights would take him, was the extreme 
disgust with which he often referred to a certain footman 
in Paris, who used hia fingers in place of sugar-tonga. So 
far as Johnson could recognize bad manners he was polite 
enough, though unluckily the limitation is one of con 
siderable importance. 

Johnson's claims to politeness were sometimes, it is true, 
put in a rather startling form. " Every man of any educa- 
tion," he once said to the amazement of hia hearers, 
" would rather be called a rascal than accused of deficiency 
in the graces." Gibbon, who was i>resent, slily inquired 
of a lady whether among all her acquaintance she could 
not find one exception. According to Jlrs. Tlirale, he went 
even further. Dr. Barnard, he said, was the only man 
who had ever done jnatice to his good breeding; "and yoo 
may observe," he added, "that I am well-bred to a degree 
of needless acrupulosity," He proceeded, according to 
Mra, Thrale, but the report a little taxea our faith, to claim 
tue virtues net only of respecting ceremony, but of nova 
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contradicting or intemiptiiig hia hearers. It u rather odA 
that Dr. Barnard had once a sharp altercatioa with John- 
son, and avenged himself b^ a Barcostic copy of veraea 
which, after professing to leant perfectnees from different 
&i_endB, he aaya, — 

Johnson sliall teach me how to plaoa, 
In Taiied ligbt, each bormw'd graoei 

Froia liim I'll learn to mite ; 
Copy lis clear familiar atyle, 
Aud bj the ronghness of his fila, 

Gron, like himself, pulito. 

Johnson, on this aa on many occasions, repented of tha 
blow as soon as it was struck, and sat down by Bamatd, 
"literally smoothing down his arms and kneea," and be- 
eeecbing pardon. Barnard accepted his apologies, but 
went home and wrote his little copy of versea, 

Johnson's shortcomingB in civility were no doubt dne, 
in part, to the narrowness of his faculties of perception. 
He did not know, for he could not see, that his uncouth 
gesturea and slovenly dress were offensive ; and he was 
not BO well able to observe others as to shake off the man- 
ners contracted in Grub Street. It is hard to str.dy a 
manual of etiquette late in life, and for a man of Johnson's 
imperfect faculties it was probably impoasiblo. Errors of 
this kind were always pardonable, and are now simply 
ludicrous. But Johnson often shocked his companions by 
more indefensible conduct. He was iraacible, overbearing, 
and, when angry, vehement beyond all propriety. He was 
a "tremendoas companion," said Garriuk's brother; and 
men of gentle nature, like Cbarlea Fox, often shrank from 
his company, and perhapa exaggerated hia brutality. 

Johnson, who had long legardcd conversation as the 
chi^ amusement, came in later yeart^ to regard it as almost 
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tlie diief emplojment of life ; and be had rtndied the ui 
vritb tlie zeal of a Dioii ptirsulng a favourite hobby. He 
had alwuys, as be told Sir Josbna Beynolds, made it b 
principle to talk on all occasions aa well as he could. He 
had thus obtained a mastery over his weapons which made 
htm one of the most accomplished of conversational glo- 
diutota. He had one advantage which has pretty well 
disappeared troia modem society, and the disappearance of 
which has been deatractive to escellence of talk. A good 
talker, even more than a good orator, implies a good audi- 
ence. Modem society is too vast and too restless to give 
ft convoraationalist a fair chance. For the formation of 
real proficiency in the art, Iriends should meet often, sit 
long, and he tlioroughly at eaee. A modem audience 
generally breaks up before it ia well warmed through, and 
includes enough strangers to break the magic circle of sociid 
electricity. The clubs in which Johnson delighted were 
excellently adapted to foster bis peculiar talent There a 
man could " fold his legs and have bis talk out " — a plea- 
eure hardly to be enjoyed now. And there a set of frienda 
meeting regularly, and meeting to talk, learnt to sharpen 
each other's ekiU in all dialectic manceuvres. Conversation 
may be pleasantest, aa Johnson admitted, when two frienda 
meet quietly to exchange their minds without any thought 
of display. But conversation considered as a game, aa a 
boat of intellectual aword-plny, has also charms which 
Johnson intensely appreciated. His talk was not of the 
encydopffidia variety, like that of some more modem cele- 
brities ; but it was fidl of apposite illustrations and un- 
rivalled in keen argument, rapid flashes of wit and humour, , 
scornful retort and dexterous eophistry. Sometimes he : 
woold fell his adversary at a blow ; hie sword, aa Boawell i 
eaid, irooll be through your body in an instant without | 
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preliminary flonriahes ; and in the excitement of talking 
for victory, be would use any device that came to hand. 
"There ia no arguing with Johnson," aaid Goldsmith,, 
quoting a phrase from Cibher, " for if hw piatol nuBses 
fire, he knocks you down with the butt-end of it." | 

Johnson's view of conversation is indicated by his 
remark about Burke. " That fellow," he said at a time of 
Ulneas, " calls forth all my powers. Were I to see Buike 
now, it would kill me." " It ia when you come close to a 
man in conversation," he said on another occasion, " that 
you discover what his real abilities are. To make a speech 
in an aeaembly is a knack. Now I hononr Thurlow, air ; 
Thuilow is a fine fellow, he fairly puts hia mind to yours," 

Johnson's retorts were fair play under the conditions of 
the game, as it is fair play to kick an opponent's shins at 
footbalL But of courMS a man who had, as it were, be- 
come the acknowledged champion of the ring, and who 
had an irascible and thoroughly dogmatic temper, was 
tempted to become unduly imperious. In the company of 
which Savage was a distinguished member, one may guess 
that the conversational fervour sometimes degenerated into 
horse-play. Want of arguments would be supplied by per- 
sonality, and the champion vrould avenge himself by bru- 
tahty on an opponent who happened for once to be gettii^ 
the beat of him, Johnson, as he grow older and got into 
more polished society, became milder in bis manners; but 
he bad enough of the old spirit left in him to break forth 
at times with ungovernable fury, and astonish the well- 
r^ulated minda of respectable ladies and gentlemen. 

Anecdotes illustrative of this ferocity abound, and his 
beet friends — except, perhaps, Eeynolda and Burke — had 
411 to suffer in turn. On one occaaion, when he had made 
a r«de speech even to Eeynolds, Boswell status, though with 
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aoiiM heaiUtlon, liia lieUtNf that Jotiu!ion actually blushed. 
The mcunla of hia oontesta in this kind fill a large space 
in BoBwoH'a pages. That they did not lead to worse oon- 
■equenutis ahowa Ilia absinco of rancour. He waa alwayi 
really anil unxioua for a roconciliition, though he would 
Lot prase for one if hia first overtures were rejected. There 
van 110 VBnoni in the wounds he inflicted, for there was no 
Ill-nature ; he waa rough in the heat of the struggle, and in 
■uoh OHsea careless in distrihuting blows ; but he never en- 
joyed giving pain. None of hia tilFs ripened into permanent 
quarrola, and he aeoina acarcety to have lost a friend. He 
ia a pleasunt uonttaat in this, ns in much else, to Hoisce 
Wulpole, who Bucoeeded, in tbo course of a long life, in 
'^riialcbig wiuh almost all bis old friends. Ko man set a 
higher value upon friendship than Johnson. ' 
■aid to Keyiiulds, " ought to keep hia friendship ii 
npaii ;" or he wmild find himself left alone a 
i older, " I look upon a Any as lust," be said later in life, 
». " in which I do not make a new acquaintance," Making 
new acquaintancoa did not involve dropping the old. The 
list of his fi'ieiida ia a long one, and inclades, as it were, 
■uceeaaive layers, superposed upon each other, from the 
earliest period of his life. 

Thia is ao mnrked a feature in Johnaon'a character, that 
it will be as well at this point to notice some of the friend- 
■hipa from which he dmived the greatest part of his 
happiness. Two of his achoolfellows. Hector and Taylor, 
remained hia intimntos through life. Hector survived to give 
information to Boawell, and Taylor, then a prelwndary of 
Weatminater, rend the funeral service over his old friend 
in the Abbey, He showed, aaid some of the hyatandera, 
too little feeling. The relation between the two men waa 
not one of epecial tendemeaa; indeed they were so littla 
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congenial that Boswell Tether gratuitouely enepected hia 
venerable teacliei of Laving an eye to Taylor's will. It 
eeema fairer to regard the acquaintance as an illastratioii 
of that curious adhesiveness which made Johnson cling to 
lesa attraetive persona At any rate, he did not show the 
complacence of the proper wLU-hunter. Taylor was rector 
of Boaworth and squire of Ashbourne. He was a fine 
epecimen of the squire-parson ; a justice of the peace, a 
warm politieian, and what was worse, a warm Whig. He 
raised gigantic bulls, braced of eelliiig cows for 120 
guineas and more, and kept a noble butler in purple clothea 
and a large white wig. Johnson respected Taylor as a 
aensible man, but was ready to have a round with him on 
occasion. He snorted contempt when Taylor talked of 
breaking some small vessels if he took an emetic, " Bah," 
said the doctor, who regarded a valetudinarian as a " acouo- 
drel," " if jou have so many things that will break, yon 
had better break your neck at once, and there's an end 
on't." Kay, if he did not condemn Taylor's cows, he 
criticized his bulldog with cruel acuteneea. " No, sir, ha 
is not well shaped ; for there is not the quick transition 
ftom the thickness of the fore-part to the tenuity — the 
thin part — behind, which a bulldog ought to have." On the 
more serious topic of politics his Jacobite fulmiuationa 
roused I'aylor " to a pitch of T>ellowing." Johnson roared 
ont that if the people of England were fairly polled (this 
was in 1 777) the present king would be sent away to-night, 
and his adherenta hanged to-morrow. Johnson, however, 
tendered Taylor the subatantial service of writing sermoM 
for him, two volumes of which were publisLed after tbey 
were both dead ; and Taylor must have been a bold man, 
if it he true, as has been said, tliat lie refused to preach a 
■enuon written by Johnsc n upon Mre. Johnson's death, m 
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the groand thrtt it spoke too fiiTonrably of tlia chanutei 
of the decaasai, 

Johnson pnid frequent visits to Lichfield, to keep np hig 
old Eriends. One of them was Lucy Porter, hia wife's 
daughter, with whom, accordiug to Miss Sowurd, he had 
been in love before he married her mother. He was at least 
tenderly attached to het through life. And, for the most 
part, the good people of Lich&eld seem to have been proud 
of their fellow-townaman, aa J gave him a subetantial proof 
of their sympathy by continuing to him, on favourable terms, 
the lease of a house originally granted to hia father. There 
was, indeed, one remarkable exception in Miss Seward, 
who belonged to a genua specially contemptible to the 
old doctor. She was one of the line ladies who dabbled 
in poetry, and aimed at being the centre of a small literary 
circle at Lichfield, Her letters are amongst the most 
amusing illustrations of the petty afiectations and squabbles 
characteristic of such a provincial clique. She evidently 1 
hated Johnson at the bottom of her small soul; and, 
deed, though Johnson once paid her a preposterous co 
pUment — a weakness of which this stern moralist was apt I 
to be guilty in the company of ladies — he no doubt trodjl 
pretty roughly upon some of her pet vanities. M 

By far the most celebrated of Johnson's Lichfield friends 
was David Garrick, in regard to whom his relations were 
somewhat peculiar. Reynolds said that Johnson con- 
sidered Garrick to be his own property, and would never 
allow him to he praised or blamed by any one else without 
contradiction. Reynolds compo.^ed a, pair of imaginary 
dialogues to illustrate the projioaition, in one of which 
Jolmson attacks Garrick in answer to Reynolds, and in the 
other defends him in answer to Gibbon. The dialogues 
seem to he very good reproductions of the JohnsoniaD 
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manner, though perhaps the courtbona Eeynolda was a 
little too much impressed fay its roughness ; and they 
probably inchide many genuine remnrks of Johnson's. It 
is remarkable that the praian is £ir more pointed and 
elaborate than the blame, whish turns chiefly upon the 
general inferiority of an actor's position. And, In fact, 
this soems to have corresponcied to Johnson's opinion about 
Garrick as gathered from Boswell. 

The two men had at bottom a considerable regard for each 
other, founded upon old association, mutual services, and 
reciprocal respect for talents of very different orders. But 
they were so widely separated by circumstances, as well as 
by a radical opposition of temperament, that any close 
intimacy could hardly be expected. The bear and the 
monkey are not likely to be intimate friends. Garrick'a 
rapid elevation in fame and fortime seems to have pro- 
duced a certain degree of envy in his old schoolmaster. A 
grave moral philosopher has, of course, no right to look 
askance at the rewards which fiiahion lavishes upon men 
of lighter and less lasting merit, and which he profe^es to 
despise. Johnson, however, was troubled with a rather 
excessive allowance of human nature. Moreover he had the 
good old-fashioned contempt for players, characteristic both 
of the Tory and the inartistic mind. He asserted roundly 
that he looked upon players as no better than dnncing-doga, 
" But, sir, you will allow that some players are better 
than others 1 " " Yes, sir, as some dogs dance better than 
others." So when Goldsmith accused Garrick of grossly 
flattering the queen, Johnson exclaimed, " And as to 
meanness — how is it mean in a player, a showman, a fellov 
who exhibits himself for a shilling, to flatter his queen 1 " 
At another time Boswell suggesteii that we mifjht reepect 
t great player. " What I sir," exclaimed Johnson, ' 
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follow irho cln]>s a l)iiiit;> t]|)od kia back nnJa lump on tu's 
lug oul i;ri«». ' / om iiicAimf ///.' / Nay, sir, a ballad- 
■hvi^er ia a liighur roan, for hft does two things : he repeats 
and he ainge ; there is both recitatioa and mttsic in his 
)»erfai'iuanoe— thd player only recites." 

Suult Heulituoiit!! were not very likely to remun lU' 
known to Ciarriuk nor to put him at ease with Johnson, 
>vUoiu, UiJ(x>d, hti alwaya suspected of laughing at Mm. 
Thny ImJ a little titf on aooouat of Johnson's Edition of 
HUakapunra. yrom some migondeistanding, Johnson did 
UQt make uae of Oarrick'a (.-oUeotion of old plays. John- 
aun, it «ei<uts, thouglit that Garrick should have coutteil 
him more, and perhaps seat the plays to his house ; 
wlieiviia Qarriok, knowing that Johnson treated books 
wiUi a roiit;hu<«is ill>8uited to their constitution, thought 
tlkat he hiid done quite enough by asking Johnson to 
puma to Ilia librury. The revenge — if it was revenge — 
tiiken by Johnson was to say nothing of Garriuk in bis 
f rafauH, and to ^lanue obliquely at bb niin-comniuuioation 
ul' Ilia Tiiritius. lie eeema to have thought that it would be 
a lowering of Shakspeare to admit that his fame owed 
tiuythiu^ to Qarriuk's exertions, 

lloawell innocently commiuucated to Garrtck a criticism 
uf Jobnaou's upon one ot bis poems — 

I'd amllo with the simple and feed with the poor. 

"Lot me smile with the wise, and feed with the rich," 
wua Johnson's tolerably harmless remark. Gturick, how- 
ever, did not like it, and when Boswell tried to console 
him by saying that Johneou gored everybody in turn, and 
•ildod, "fmium habet in comu." "Ay," said Garrick 
V«li»mently, " he has a whole mow of it." 
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The mnBt nnpleaaant incident was when Garrici propoBed 
rather too freely to bo a member of the Clab. Johnaon 
said that the first dake in England had no right to nso 
Buch language, and aaid, BccordinR to Mrs. Thrale, " If 
Garrick does apply. 111 blackball him. Surely Tce ought 
to be able to sit in a society tike outs — 

• Dnolbowed by a gamoater, pimp, or player t * " 

Nearly ten years afterwards, however, Johnson fsTOured 
hu election, and when he died, declared tliat the Club 
should have a year's widowhood. No successor to Garrick 
was elected during that tima 

Johnson aometimee ventured to criticise Garrick's acting, 
but here Garrick could take his full revenjje. The pur- 
blind Johnson was not, we may imagine, much of a critia 
in such matters. Garrick reports him to have euid oF an 
actor at Lichfield, " There is a courtly vivacity about the 
fellow ;" when, in fact, said Garrick, " he was the moat 
Tulgar ruffian that ever went upon boards." 

In spite of such collisions of opinion and mutual 
criticism, Johnson seems to have spoken in the h^hest 
terms of Garrick's good qualities, and they Lad many 
pleasant meetings. Garrick takes a prominent part in two 
or tht«e of the best conversations in lioswell, and seema 
to have put bis interlocutors in specially good temper, 
Johnson declared him to be " the first man in the world for 
sprightly conversation." He said that Drydeu bad written 
much hotter prologues than any of Garrick's, hut that 
Garrick had written more gi lod prologues tlian Dryden, Ha 
declared that it was wonderful how little Garrick had been 
spoilt by all the flattery that be had received. No wonder I 
if he wan a little vain: "a man who ie perpetually fiattend | 
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j ill every mode that can be conceived : eu numy bellows hsn 
Uown the fuel, thatonewomieraheis not by thb tiinebecom* 
\ ■ cinder 1 " "If all this hdj happened to me," he eaiJ oa 
' snother occaaicn, " I shontd bave had a coaplo of fellowt 
with long poles walking before me, totnock down everybody 
that stood in the way. Consider, if all this had happened 
to Gibbet and Quin, they'd have jumped over the moon. 
Yet Gorrick speaks to us," amiling. He admitted at the 
same time that Ganick had raised the profcs^on of & 
player. He defended Garrick, too, against the common 
chaise of avarice. Garrick, aa he pointed out, had been 
brought up in a family whose study it was to make four- 
pence go as far as fourpence-halfpenny. Johnson remem- 
iMred in early days drinking tea with Garrick when Peg 
Woffington made it, and made it, aa Garrick grumbled, " as 
led as blood." But when Garrick became rich be became 
liberal. He had, bo Johnson declared, given away more 
money than any mun in England. 

After Garrick'a death, Johsson took occasion to aay, in 
the Lives of the Poetg, that the death "had eclipsed thei 
gaiety of nations and diminished the public stock of hano- 
lesB pleasures." Buawell ventured to criticise the observa- 
tion rather spitefully. " Why natwiia t Did hia gaiety 
extend further than bis own nation 1 " " ^Vhy, sir," replied 
Johnson, " some imagination must be allowed. Besides, 
we may say nalioiis if we allow the Scotch to be a nation, 
and to have gaiety — which they have not." On the whole, 
in spite of various drawbacks, Johnson's repotted obsetva- 
tions npon Garrick will appear to be discriminative, and 
yet, on the whole, strongly favourable to his character. 
Vat we ore not quite surprised that Mrs. Garrick did not 
Mspond to a hint thrown out by Johnson, that be would 
b* glad to write the life of 'Ai friend. 
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At Oxfird, Johnson acquired the frienilship of Dr. 
Adams, afberwarda Master of Pemhivike and aulhoi of a 
once well-known reply to Hamc's argument upoa miraclaa 
He was an amiabls man, and was proud to do the honouia 
of the university to his old fidend, when, in later years, 
Johnson revisited the muoh-lovod Bcenaa of his neglected 
youth. The warmth of Johnson's regard for old days la 
oddly illustrated by an interview recorded by Boswell witli 
one Edwards, a fellow-student whom he met again in 1778, 
not having previously seen hita Binca 1729. Thoy had 
lived in London for forty years without once meeting, ft 
fiict more surprising then than now, Boawell eagerly 
gathered up the little scraps of college anecdote which the 
meeting produced, but perhaps hie best find was a phrase 
of Edwards himself. " You are a philosopher, Dr. John- 
son," he said ; " I have tried, too, in my time to be a 
philosopher; but, I don't know how, cheeri'ulness waa 
always breaking in." The phrase, as Boswell truly Bays, 
records an exquisite trait of character. 

Of the friends who gathered round Johnson during hia 
period of strugj^le, many had vanished before he became 
well known. The best loved of all seems to have been 
Dr. Bathurat, a physician, who, failing to obtain practice, 
joined the expedition to Havanaah, and fell a victim to the 
climate (1762). Upon him Johnson pronounced a |)aae' 
gyrio which has contributed a proverbial phrase to the 
language. " Dear Eathurst," he said, " was a maa to my 
Tory heart's content : he hated a fool and he hated a rogae, 
and he hated o Whig ; he was a very good hater." Johnson 
lemembered Bathurst in his prayers for years after his loss, 
and received from him a peculiar legacy, Francis Barber 
had been the negro slave of Bathurst's father, who left him 
his liberty by will. Dt. Bathurst allowed him to enter 
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Jobnson'i eerrice ; and JohsBon aeut him to school at con- 
BiOerable expeuae, aud atWwards retained Tiim in hit 
Bervjce with little iiitotruption till his o^n death. Once 
Barber tan away to aea, and was discharged, oddly enough, 
by the good offices of Wilkes, to whom Smollett applied 
on Johnson's behalf. Barber became an important membei 
of Johnson's family, some of whom reproaobed bim for his 
^betality to the nigger. Ko one ever solved the great 
problem as to what aervicoa were rendered by Barber to 
hia master, whose wig was " as impenetrable by a comb as 
a qulckeet hedge," and whoee clothee were neroi touched 
by the hruah. 

Among the other friends of this period mast be 
reckoned his biographer, Hawkins, an attorney who was 
afterwards Chairman of the Middlesex Justices, and 
knighted on presenting an address to the King, fioswell 
regarded poor Sir John Hawkins with all the animosity of 
a rival author, and with some spice of wounded vanity. 
He was grievously offended, so at least says Sir John's 
daughter, on being described in the Life of Johiisan as 
" Mr. James Eoswell" without a solitary epithet such ss 
celebrated or well-known. If that was really his feeling, 
he had his revenge ; for no one book ever so suppressed 
another as Eoswell'a Life suppressed Hawkins's. In truth, 
Hawkins was a solemn prig, remarkable chiefly for the 
unusual intensity of bis conviction that all virtue consists 
in respectability. He had a speci.il aversion to " goodness 
of heart," which he regarded as another name for a quaHty 
properly called estravapance or vice. Johnson's tenacity of 
old acquaintance introduced bim into the Club, where he 
made himself so disagreeable, especially, as it seems, by 
rudeness to Burke, that be found it expedient to invent a 
pretext for resignation. Johnson called him a "very 
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e]uh3V« man," and may perhapa have intended him in the 
quair t description : " I really bolicTe him to be an honest 
man at the bottom; though, to be sure, he is rather 
pennri'ios, and he ia somenhat mean ; and it must he owned 
he has some degree of brutality, and is not without a ten- 
dency to savageness that cannot well be defended." 

In a list of Johnson's friends it is proper to men* 
tion Kichardaon and Hawkesworth. Eichardson seenw 
to have given him substantial help, and waa repaid by 
fiiTOurable comparisons with Fielding, scarcely home out 
by the Terdiet of posterity. " Pielding," said Johnson, 
"could tell the hour by looking at the clock; whilst 
Richardson knew how the clock was made." " There ia 
more knowledge of the heart," he said at another time, 
" in one letter of Richardson's than in all Tom Jones." 
Johnson's preference of the sentimentalist to the man whose 
humour and strong sense were so like his own, sbo^ how 
much his criticism was biassed by his prejudices ; though, 
of course, Richardson's external decency was a recommen- 
dation to the moralist. Hawkeswortb's intimacy with 
Johnson seems to have been chiefly in the period between 
the Dictionary and the pension. He was considered to bo 
Johnson's best imitator ; and has vanished like other imi- 
tators. His fate, very doubtfol if the story believed at the 
time be true, was a curious one for a friend of Johnson's, 
He had made some sceptical remarks as to the efficacy of 
prayer in his preface to the South Sea Voyages; and was so 
hitt«rly attacked by a " Christian" in the papers, that he 
destroyed himself by a dose of opium. 

Two younger iriends, who became disciples of the st^ 
soon aStia the appearance of the Rambler, are prominent 
figoiea in the later circle. One of these was Eennet I,ang- 
ton, % man of good family, fine echolaiship, and very 
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unuble cbanetu. His exceedingly tall and slender figon I 
iras compared hj Beet to the stork in Raphael's cartoon of \ 
the MmculouB Draught of Fislies. Misa Hawkins describe* ] 
him sitting with one leg twisted round the other as th 
to occupy the smallest possible space, and playing with his \ 
gold snuff-box with a mild coantemuice and s^veet smile. | 
The gentle, modest creature was loved by Johnson, who j 
conld warm into unusual eloquence in singing his praises, j 
The doctor, however, was rather fond of discussing wiUi ' 
Boswell the ^ults of his friend. They seem to have chieBy 
consisted in a certain languor or stuggiEbness of tempera- 
ment which allowed his oifairs to get into perplesity. Once, 
when arguing the delicate qaestion as to the [iropriety of 
tellbg a Mend of bis wife's unfaithfulness, Boswell, after I 
his peculiar fashion, chose to enliven the abstract statemeni I 
by the purely imaginary hypothesis of Mr. and Mrs, Lan{^ J 
ton being in this position. Johnson said that it would. I 
be uaeless to tell Laugton, because be would be too slu^iah I 
to get ft divorce. Once Langton was the unoonscioui 1 
causeof one of Johnson's oddest perforraancea, Lajagtoul 
had employed Chambers, a common Mend of bis and'| 
Johnsou's, to draw his will. Johnson, talking to C 
bors and Boswell, was suddenly struck by the absurdity I 
of bis Mend's appearing in the character of testator. 
OOtnpanious, however, were utterly unable to see in wtuitl 
tliB joke consisted j but Johnson laughed ohatrepcrouB^ a 
and irtepressibly : he lauglied till he reached the Tempb I 
date ; and when in Fleet Street went almost into convul*] 
B of hilarity. Holding on by one of the posts in tbs; J 
street, he sent forth such peals of laughter that they se 
in tliu silence of the night to resound from Temple Bar to m 
Fluet Ditch. 
Jlot long before his deatb, Jghnson applied to Langtoft 1 
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for Bpiritoal advice, " I desired him to tell me sinceTely 
in what lie thought my life was faulty." Langton wrote 
upon a sheeL of paper ci^rtain texts recommending Christian 
charity ; and explained, upon inquiry, that he was pointing 
at Johnson's habit of contiadictioa. The old doctor began 
by thanking him earnestly for hia kindness ; but gradually 
waxed Bavage and asked Langton, " in a loud and angry 
tone, What ia your drift, sir 1 " He complained of the well- 
meant advice to Boswell, with a sense that he hod been 
ui^justly treated. It was a scene for a comedy, as Rey- 
nolds observed, to see a penitent get into a passion and 
belabour his confessor. 

Through Langton, Johnson T)ecanie acquainted with the 
Mend whose manner was in the strongest contrast to his 
own. Topham Beauclerk was a man of fashion. He was 
commended to Johnson by a likeness to Charles II., from 
whom he was descended, being the grandson of the first 
Duke of St. Alban'a. Eeauoleik was a mnn of literary and 
scientific tastes. He inherited some of the moral laxity 
which Johnson chose to pardon in his ancestor. Some 
years after his acquaintance with Boswell he married Lady 
Diana Spencer, a lady who had. been divorced upon Mb 
account from her husband, Lord Bolingliroke. But he 
took care not to obtrude hia faiilts of life, whatever they 
may have been, upon the old moralist, who entertained 
for hiiu a peculiar affection. He specially admired Beau- 
clerk's skill in the use of a more polished, if less vigorous, 
style of conversation than his own. He envied the ease 
with which Beauclerk brought out bis sly incisive retorts. 
" No man," he said, " ever was so free when he was going 
to say a good thing, from a look that expressed tliat it 
coming ; or, when he had snid it, bom a lock that ex- 
pieemd that it had come," When Beauclerk yraa dyiu^ 
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(in 1750), Tohiifloa BaiJ. with a faltering voice, that he 
would walk to the extremity of the diameter of the earth 
to save him. Two little anecdotes are espreaaive of hio 
tender feeling for thia incongruous friend. Boswell had 
asked him to enp at Beauclerk'a. He starteil, hut, on the ] 
way, recoUettiiig himself, said, " I cannot go ; hut / a 
not love Beuiiderk the less." Deauclcik had put upon a I 
portrait of J^.iiBOn the inEcnption, — 

IngBniam ingena 
Inoulto latet hoo sub corpora. 

Langton, who bought the portrait, hod the inscriptioa \ 
removed. "L^ was kind in you to take it off," said. I 
Johnson; and, .jtei a short pause, " not unkind in him to i 
put it on." 

Early in tbeii acquaintance, the two young men, Boaa i 
and Lanky, as Jjhnson called them, had sat up one night | 
at a tavern till three in the morning. The couraj 
thought struck them that they would knock up the old 1 
philosopher. He came to the (loot of his chambers, poker I 
in hand, with an old wig for a nightcap. On hearing theii i 
errand, the sage exclaimed, " What ! is it yoo, you dogsl I 
I'll have a frisk with you." And so Johnson with tha 1 
two youths, his juniers by about thirty years, proceeded . 
to make a night of it. They amazed the fruiterers in. 
Covent Garden ; they brewed a howl of bishop in a tavern, 
ffhile Johnson quoted the poet's address to Sleep, — 



They took a boat to Billingsgate, and Johnson, with 
Beauclerk, kept up their amnsemant for the following day, 
irhen lAngton deserteii them to go to hreak&st with aoma 
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young ladiee, and Johnson scolded him tor learing his 

friends " to go and dt with a. parcel of wretched unidt^d 
girla." " I shall have my old fiiend to bail out of the 
ronnd-house," said CSarrick when he heard of this qoeec 
alliance ; and he told Johnson that be vonld be in the 
Chronicle for bis frolic " He dartd not do such a thing. 
His wife would not let him," was the moralist's retort. 

Some friends, known to fame hy other titles than their 
connexion with Johnson, had by this time gathered ronnd 
them. Among them was oae, whose art he was nnftblo 
to appreciate, hut whose fine social qualities and dignified 
eqaability of temper made him a valued and respectetl 
companion. Reynolds had settled in London at the end 
of 1752. Johnson met Mm at the house of Miss Cott«ieU. 
Reynold* had specially admired Johnson's Ltfa of Savage, 
md, on their first meeting, happened to make a remail: 
I which delighted Johnson. The ladies were reletting tht"l 
1 loss of a friend to whom they were under obligations. I 
("You have, however," said Reynolds, "the comfort oil 
(being relieved from a burden of gratitude." The sayingial 
a little too much like Roohefoucaold, and too true to be 
pleasant ; but it waa one of those keen remarks which 
Johnson appreciated because they prick a bubble of com- 
monplace nioralizingwitboutdemanding too literal an accep- 
tation. He went home to sup with Reynolds and becamp 
hia intimate friend. On another occasion, Johnson was 
ofiended by two Indies of rant at the same house, and by 
way of taking down their pride, asked Eeynolds in a loud 
voice, " How much do you think you and I could get in 
a week, if we both worked as hard as we could 1 
appearance," says Sir Joshna'a sister. Miss Reynolds. 
" might suggest the poor author : as he was not likely in 
that place to be a blacksmith or a porter," Poor Miaa 
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KHVUitltlN, who U'tlsthia «toiy, -was snother attraction to 
lliiyiMilili' houw, Slin wtu) >! ally, ruiiring maideQ ladj, 
will! vwKvd Ui>r fuiuouii bruUier ]>f fnllowiiig in lus st«pa 
wUtiimt 111* (uIciiU, ftud Mas ilcepl; hiirt by bis annoyance 
kl ill* uulithiiitli'Unl inwiVvry. Johnson was throngb life 
« kliu) Hiul JixliciuU* friund to hor ; and bad attracted 
hvi t>U Ihfilr tliat uiwting by a aignilJcant indication of bia 
»tittiw<(vi\ Uv Mill that wbun going home to his lod^gs 
M i>ui> ^f two Im the uioruioe, he often saw poor cbildion 
talt»)> o)t thnwliotd* aud atalU — tbo wretched " street 
Ahi)<«" vt Ibn day— 4Uid that he osed to put pennies into 
tlixlv bHixU tktt thi<y might buy a breakfast. 

Wu Ivivitda, vhw dorarv9 to b« phiced beside BeynoUa, 
|iHli|u ^<'l>t llvUud to tevk their fortunes in London. 
I&lmiiliil Ihuhtf, liiuoiU(«nbl7 tbe greatest writer upon 
(iiilltWtkl iil>ll<w»l>l>J^ lu Kn^lli*!) liti-ntture, the maatec of a 
ll,tli) itiit'lv»lU>d tltr rIvbiifM, fll^xibilit7, and vigour, was 
fitillxitllv I'VliiKwl t>».lohii«ui oil purty questions, thongh 
Itli liiMuit(i||M »\»»\ III* f'roiiC'h Ivuvolution, after Johnson's 
(IuhLIi, wmilil huvit Mtialivd i*v«n tho strongest prejudices 
HflllN»lit h'twild. Uui tin bad qualities which commended 
hiut svoii k' tlin iiiNU wlto oullotl him a "bottomless 
Wlliiii" K'ld who Ki^ntinUly siNiku of n'bigs as rascals, and 
ft(«4likU«>'l Ibikt Uia Uml Whig was the deWl. If hia 
^tMllwili WiM> Wldai', Ida huarl wu its warm as Johnson's, 
|H)<) in wtKVuFWtlli'li bo llinrltMl thp gcneroos applause and 
WlWdl uiiillUllKliiit' Iilifl'liuuU. Johiiaouwas never tired of 
HMiNlnii l-li" fittrxordtiwry nmdiiiORS and spontaneity of 
Itlirku'l iiimvtflillHiin. " If a mim," he said, " went under 
It lliud Ht i\v» iniui* liiiio wttli Uurke to avoid a shower, 
^u WDMld Ktyt ' 'I'I>1* '< oi> oxtraordinary man.' Or if 
Ultrku WMll into Hl'iklilu to Boe hia horse dressed, tbe ostler 
^tlM MYi ' Wa liuve had an estraordinary man here.' " 
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TtTien Burlte was firat going into PatUanient, Johnson 
Saul in answer to Hawkins, who wondered that such a man 
sh&iild get a seat, " We who know Mr. Burke, know that 
he will be one of the first men in the country," Speaking 
of certain other members of Parliament, more after the 
heart of Sir John Hawkins, he said that he grudged euccess 
to a man who made a figure by a knowledge of a few 
forms, though his mind was "as narrow as the neck of a 
vinegar cruet ;" but then ha did not grudge Burke's being 
the first man in the Houoe of Conuaona, for he would be 
the first man every wliLTe. And Burke equally admitted 
Johnson's supremacy in oonT elation. " It is enough foi 
mc," he said to some one who regretted Johnson's monopoly 
of the talk on a particular occasion, " to have rang tlie 
bell for him." 

The other Irish adventurer, whose career was more 
nearly moulded upun that of Johuson, came to London in 
1756, and made Johnson's acquaintance. Some time 
afterwards (in or before 1761) Goldsmith, like Johnson, 
had tasted the hittemess of an usher's life, and escaped 
into the scarcely more tolerable regions of Grub Street. 
After some years of trial, he was becoming known to the 
booksellers as a serviceable hand, and had two works in 
his desk destined to lasting celebrity. His landlady 
(apparently 1764) one day arrested him for debt. Johnson, 
Bunimoned to hia aHsistance, sent him a guinea and speedily 
followed. The guinea had already been changed, and 
Goldsmith was consoling himself with a bottle of Madeira. 
Johnson corked the bottle, ami a discussion of ways and 
means brought out the manuscript of the Vicar of Wake- 
Juld. Johnson looked into it, took it to a bookseller, got 
nsty pounds for it, and returned to Goldsmith, who paid 
his tent and administered a sound rating to his landlady. 
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TltlwUthm thua iBlk>at««i is characteristic; Johnson 
WW u • tuu^U but h«Ii>ful aldei brotbei to poor Gold- 
tUiUh. a-fcv* hiui imlvito, sympathy, and npplause, and at 
UWM iwtUouitfd hiui (wtty sharply, or brought down hia 
IK>HV«I<mVU<ua1 blttvljTMU upon hw sensitive friend. " He 
Um u^iUtutt ol Uw bMr but hia ekia," was Goldsmitli'a 
WMUUMki U^ bu <i^ittsy frioad, mad the two men appre- 
VitWki tHwb wtbvt lit bottiMk. SOOM of their renders may 
tiu iui'ltuwt h> NMMkt <loliMoa'> attitude of superiority. 
'I'ha <htMU^blJf )>ui:w tad tuidM heart, and the exqaisite 
m((4k<M>tkul ivltuviUiM>l ilu^licd in the Vkar and the 
IfV^tiUViH-t ^\<« u* t>» Wv« CuUHuilh iu spite of super- 
6\Ait,\ luMv, Kud wbw Jukuwtt pnmm or interpolates 
lUtmt iu tku 4VwvvUm\ w« (M m tiiMlgb k woodman's axe 
VtVi% \iwAiV4 *\ ft WMt ij|«tt«ttl» l^Me of earring. The 
VVHtdUWi u( Mtkk(«mi«i>iuy «bjMTV«ra, howcTer, must force 
iUk^iHiVlul i»inlw» W «duul th&l t"K* Ooldsniith's foibles 
Wwo wmI, liuwvYW »un4y w»upt«M«iteJ bj tare and admi- 
WMe >iHnliHm. tlfti,wk.'»l>»»Prtw«. that he "wrote like 
HM 4mt>l \'\\i tttlVvii UV« (uwt K^l," esprwses the unasj- 
W^mi i'i<itilt>u ft' *ll wbv> bad acloaUy seen him. Un- 
tlutthUiillj duuiu ul Vluo »tvurl«« rf bw childlike Taaity, hia 
•WttWlj v<»t<l'U)u>uit W(vy, ftwd bia^uvnl wpaeity for blun- 
ttoilUt], (iwu ntuuellkUt^ f* Bwawinirs TimUujj that he was 
1 Ttvol nvuv Utt> thnvilo, <UV.l •oU'vtiuwft poor Goldsmith's 
biitumiiHM Hull' luuiti'Uitit utay Imw be«u token too seiioualy 
Kf bltkiit KuglUh vfU«. Ouii may doubt, for example, 
WhuUitif hu wtt» itUiUy jtuU'tiH wf a {mppet toesing a pike, 
»Mii MMwuiiiliiua \4 Ilia aWHtdity in wying ■' Pshaw 1 I 
PoiUd do it iKittor u>ja«lf I" Bo^well, bow«v«r, wu too 
Uoud fta oUtorvur to uduepniaaut at lutdoia, and h* haa, 
*t* feot, ex[ilaiuud very well the true meaning of hia 
Wo«t4«, Ualdauiith was an wtoitahle Iriahmnn of geoiust 
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■who tnnibled ont whatever canie apporiiioat, and revealed 
tha feelings of the moment with utter waut of reaerve. 
His self-controlled companions wondered, ridiculed, mis- 
interpreted, and made fewer hits aa well as fewer misaes. 
His anxiety to " get in and shine," made him, according 
to JohaaoE, au " unsocial " companion, " Goldsmith," he 
Baid, " had not temper enough for the game he played. He 
staked too much. A man might always get a fail from 
his inferior in the chances of talk, and Goldsmith felt his 
frJla too keenly." He had oertainlj some trials of tempei 
in Johnson's company. " Stay, stay," said a Gorman, 
fltopping him in the full flow of his eloquence, " Toctor 
Johnson is going to say something " An Eton Master 
called Graham, who was supping with the two doctors, 
and had got to the pitch of looking at one person, and 
talking to another, said, "Doctor, I shall he glad to see 
you at Eton," " I shall he glad to wait on you," said 
Goldsmith. " So," replied Graham, " 'tis not you I mean, 
Doctor Minor; 'tis Doctor Jlajor there." Poor Gold- 
smith said afterwards, " Graham is a fellow to make one 
commit suicide." 

Boswell who attributes some of Goldsmith's sayings ahout 

Johnson to envy, said with probable truth that Golilamith 

had not more envy than others, hut only spoke of it more 

/ freely. Johnson argued that we must he angry with at 

/ man who had so much of an odious quality that he could \ 

I not keep it to himself, but let it " boil over." The feeling, ' 

at any rate, was momentary and totally free from malice; 

and Goldsmith's criticisms upon Johnson and his idola- 

tors seem to have been fair enough, Hia objection to 

BoBwell's substituting a monarchy for a republic has 

already been mentioned. At another time he checked 

BoBwell's flow ot panegyric by asking, " la he like Buike, 
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irho ninils into a Bulfjcct lika > serpenti" To whioU 
Boswell replied with charming iirelevaneo, " Johnson ia 
the Herculua who strangled aeipeats in bis cradle." The 
tast of Goldsmith's hit? was suggested by Johnson's 
ihaking his sides with laughter because Groldsmith admired 
the skUl with which the little fishes in the fable were made 
/ to talk in character. " Why, Dr. Johnson, this is not so'^ 
I easy as you seem to think," was the retort, " for if yoa were | 
1 to make little fishes talk, they would talk like whales," y 
V In spite of sundry little aprtrrings, Johnson fully appre- 
ciated Goldsmith's genius. Possibly his authority hastened 
the spread of pubKc appreciation, as he seemed to claim, 
whilst repudiating Boawell's too flattering theory that 
it had materiaDy raised Goldsmith's position. When 
Eeynolds quoted the authority of Fox in favour of the 
Traveller, saying that bis friends might suspect that they 
had been too partial, Johnson replied very truly that the 
Traveller was beyond the need of Fox's praise, and that 
the partiality of Goldsmith's friends had always been 
against him. They would hardly give him a hearing. 
" Goldsmith," he added, " was a man who, whatever he 
wrote, always did it better than any other man could 
do." Johnson's settled opinion in fact was that embodied 
in the famous epitaph with its "nihil tetigit quod non 
ornavit," and, though dedications are perhaps the only 
literary product more generally insincere than epit-aphs, we 
may believe that Goldsmith too meant what he said in the 
dedication of S?ie Stoojw to Conquer, "It may do me 
aome honour to inform the public that I have lived many 
years in intimacy with you. It may serve the intereata 
of mankind also to inform them that the greatest wit may 
be found in a character, vitkout impairing the most ub- 
iffected piety." 
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Thcrayh Johnaon waa thus rick in friendship, two con- 
nexioiu have still to be noticed which hail an exceptional 
bearing upon his fame nml happiness. In Jiinuary, 1766, 
he made the acquainfjince of the Thmlea. JIiv Thrale 
was the proprietor of the bi'ewery which afterwards 
became that of Birclay and Perkins. He was married in 
1763 to a Miss Hester Lynch Salisbury, who his become 
celebrated from her friendship with Johnson.' She waa 
e. woman of great vivacity and independence of character. 
She had a sensitive and passionate, if not a very tender 
nature, and enough literaiy culture to appreciate Johnson's 
intellectual power, and on occasion to play a very respect- 
able part in conversation. She had far more Latin and 
English scholarship than fell to the lot of most ladies of 
her day, and wit enough to preserve her from dcfjenerating 
like some of the " blues," into that most offensive of 
beings — a feminine prig. Her marriiige had been one of 
convenience, and her husband's want of sympathy, and 
jealousy of any interferenc& in business matters, foreed. 
her, she says, to take to literature as her sole resource. 
" No wonder," she adds, " if I loved my books and 
children." It is, perhaps, more to be wondered at that 
her children seem to have had a rather subordinate phice 
in her affections. The mavriage, however, though not of 
the happiest, waa perfectly decorous. Mrs. Thrale dia- 
cliargad her domestic duties irreproachably, even when 
she seems to have had some xesl cause of complaint. To 
the world she eclipsed her husband, a solid respectoblo 
man, whuse mind, according to Johnson, struck the houn 
very regularly, though it did not mark the minutes. 

) or 1741, probablj the 
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Th« Thrales n-ere {ntradnoed to Jobnson bj theii 
^omtuoa friend, Artliiu* Mui'iiliy, au actor aad dramatist, 
wlio afterwards Itccame the editor of Johnaou's works. 
One day, when .alJiug upon Johnson, they found him in 
eucli a fit of desptur that Thrule tried to stop his month 
by placing his Land before it. The pair then joined in 
begging Johnfion to leave hia soUtary abode, and come to 
them at their country 'ho use at Streatham. He complied, 
iind for the nest sixtuen yeara a room was set apart for 
him, both at Streatham and in their liouse in Sonthwark. 
He paEsed a large pait of bis time with them, and derived 
from the intimacy mi;t.L of the comfort of his later years. 
He treated Mrs. Thralti wilh a kind of paternal gallantry, 
her age at the timu of their acquaintance being about 
twenty-four, and his hlly-iive. He generally called her by 
the playful name of " my miatreBB," addressed little poems 
to her, gave her solid advice, and gradually came to con- 
tide to het bis miseries and ailments with rather surprising 
frankness. She flattered and amused him, and soothed 
bis Bufferings and did something towards humanizing his 
rugged exterior. There was one little grievance between 
them which requires notice. Johnson's pet virtue in 
private life was a rigid regard for truth. He spoke, it was 
said of him, as if be was always on oath. He would not, 
for example, allow his servant to use the phias« " not at 
liome," and ovru in the heat of conversation resisted the 
temptation to give point to an anecdote. The lively Mrs. 
Thrale rather fretted against the restraint, and Johnson 
b.dmouiBhed her hi vuin. He complained to Boswell that 
the was willing to Iiiml' that said of her, which the best 
of mankind had di^d rather tlian have said of them. 
BosweU, the faitbfu'. imitator of his master in this respeot, 
delighted in taking ap the pnrable. "^ow, madam, gin 
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me leave to catch you in the fact," he Boid on one 

occasion; "it was not on old woman, but anoldmanwlioiii 
I mentioned, as liaving told me this," and he recnuntB his 
clieck to the " lively lady " with intense complacency. Aa 
may be imagined, Boswell and Mis. Thrale did not love 
each other, in spite of the well-meant efforts of the sage tc 
bring about a friendly feeling between hia disciples. 

It is time to cloas this list of friends with the inimitable 
BoswelL James Boswell, bom in 1740, was tlie eldest 
son of a "Whig laird and lord of sessiona. He had acquired 
some English friends at the Scotch universities, among 
whom must be mentioned Mr. Temple, an English clergy- 
man. Eoawell's correspondence with Temple, discovered 
yeara after his death by a singular chance, and published 
in 1857, is, after the Life of Johnson, one of the most 
curious exhibitions of character in the language. Boswell 
was intended for the Scotch bar, and studied civil law at 
Tltpedit in the winter of 1762, It was in the following 
summer that he made Johnson's acquaintance. 

Perhaps the fundamental quaHty in Boawell's character 
was hia intense capacity for enjoyment. He was, as Mr. 
Carlyle puts it, " gluttonously fond of whatever would 
yield him a little solacement, were it only of a atomacbia 
character." His love of good living and good drink would 
have made him a hearty admirer of his countryman, 
Bums, had Buttis been famous in Boswell's youth. Ni 
body could have joined with more thorough abandonmen., 
in the chorus to the poet's liveliest songs in praise of love 
and wine. He would have made an excellent fourth when 
" Willie brewed a peck of malt, and Kab and Allan cams 
to see," and the drinking contest for the Whistle comme- 
morated in another lyric would have excited his keenest 
interest. He was always delighted when he could get 
lb 
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JohrsoD to discusa the ethics and statistics uf diinkii^ 
'■ I am mjselfi" ha says, " a lover of wine, and therefore 
curious to hear whatever is lemarkalile concerning drink- 
ing." The remark is a propos to a story of Dr, Campbell 
drinking thirteen bottles of port at a sitting. Lest this 
should seem increilible, he quotes Johnson's dictum. " Sif, 
if a man drinks very slowly and lets one glass evaporate 
before he takes another, I know not how long he may 
drink," BoswcU's faculty for making love was as great aa 
hia power of drinking. His letters to Temple record 
with amusing frankness the vicissitudes of some of his 
courtahips and the veraatility of his passions. 

BoswelVa tastea, however, wore by no means limited to 
seasoal or frivolous enjoyments. His appreciation of the 
bottle was combined with aa equally hearty sensibility to 
more intellectual pleasures. He had not a spark of philo- 
sophic or poetic power, but within the ordinary range of 
such topics as can he discussed at a dinner-party, he had an 
abundant share of liveliness and intelligence. His pahate 
was as keen for good talk as for good wine. He was an 
admirable recipient, if not an originator, of shrewd or 
humorous remarks upon life and manners. What in r^ard 
to sensual enjoyment was mere gluttony, appeared in 
higher matters as an insatiahle curiosity. At times this 
faculty became intolerable to his neighbours. "I will 
not be baited with what and why," said poor Johnson, 
one day in desperation. "Why is a cow's tail longt 
Why is a fox's tail bushy 1 " " Sir," said Johnson on 
another occasion, when Bosivell was cross-examining a 
third peiBOn about him in liis presence. " Tou have but 
two subjects, yourself and lue. I am sick of both." 
BoBwell, however, was not to be repelled by such a 
lotoct as tfaio, or even by ruder rebuffs. Onoe when dis- 
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mussing the means of getting a &icnd to leave LomJon, 
Johnson said in revenge for a previous ofTence. " Nay, 
air, we'D Bend you to him. If yonr presence doean't driva 
a man out of his house, nothing will," Boswell was 
"horribly shocked," but he atill stuck to bis victim Hke a 
leach, and pried into the minutest details of his life and 
manners. He observed with conscientious accuracy th[it 
though Johnson abstained from milk one fast-day, he did 
not reject it when put in his cap. He notes the whistlings 
and puffings, the trick of saying" too-too-too" of his idol : 
and it was a proud day when lie won a bet by venturing 
to ask Johnson what ho did with certain scraped hits of 
orange-peeL His curiosity -was not satisfied on thia 
occasion ; but it would have made him the prince of 
interviewers in tliese days. Nothing delighted him so 
much as rubbing shoulders with any £imous or notorious 
person. He scraped acquaintance with Voltaire, "Wesley, 
EouBsean, and Paoli, as well as with Mrs. Eudd, a for- 
gotten heroine of the Newgate Calendar. He was as 
eager to talk to Hume the sceptic, or WiJkea the dema- 
gogue, as to the orthodox Tory, Johnson ; and, if 
repelled, it was from no deficiency in daring. Iq 1767, 
he took advantage of his travels in Corsica to introdnco 
himself to Lord Chatham, then Prime Minister. The 
letter moderately ends by asking, " Could your lordship 
find time to honour me wow and then with a letter f I 
have been told how favourably your lordship has spoken 
of me. To correspond with a Paoli and with a Chatham 
is enough to keep a young man ever ardent in the pursuit 
of virtuous fame." No other young man of the day, 
we may be sure, would have dared to make such a 
proposal to the majestic orator. 

Uia absurd vanity, and the greedy craving for notoriety 
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at any coBt, would have made Boswull the moat offenHiTft 
of mortals, had not his unfeigned gouil-Lumour disanned 
enmity. Nohody could help laugliijj^^, or he inclined to 
take ofTeucB at his hairaless ahsurdicies. Buike naiA at 
him that he liad so much good-humour naturally, that it 
was scarcely a virtue. His vanity, in faiit, did not 
gonerata atfisctation. Moat vain men are vain of qualities 
which they do not really possess, or possess in a lower 
degree than they fancy. They are always acting a par^ 
and become touchy from a half- conscious sense of the 
imposture. But Boswell seems to have had few Buoh, 
iiluBions. He thoroughly and unfeignedly eiyojed Ma 
own peculiarities, and thought his real self much too 
jhject to he in need of any disguine. No man, 
I ever less embarrassed hy any regard for hia 
own dignity. He was as ready to join in a laufth at hiiB> 
self as in a laugh at his neighbours. He reveals his own 
absurdities to the world at large aa frankly as Pepya con- 
fided them to a journal in cypher. He tells us hoT 
drunk he got one night in Skye, and how he cured hit 
headache with brandy next morning ; and what an im- 
tolemble fool he made of himself at an evening party ia. 
London after a dinner wit.h the Duke of Montrose, and, 
how Johnson in vain did hia best to keep him quiet. HiB 
motive for the concession is partly the wish to illustrata 
Johnson's indulgence, and, in the last case, to introduce a 
copy of apologetic verses to the lady whose guest he had 
been. He reveals other weaknesses with equal frankness. 
One day, he says, "I ojvned to Johnaon that I was 
occasionally troubled witli a lit of narrowness." " Why, 
_flir,'"^id he, "so am I. . Suj I d o not tell it" BoswelJ 
enjoys the joke far tooTieartily to act upon the advice 
There ia nothing, however, which Boswell seems to have 
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enjoyed more heartily than hia own good impulsBs. He 
lookH upon hia virtioue raaolufcion with a Bott of lesthetio 
«atiefaction, and with the glow of a virtuous man contem- 
plating a promising penitent. Whilst Buffering severely 
from the eonsGquences of imprudent conduct, he gets & 
letter of virtuous advice from hie friend Temple. He in- 
etantly sees himself reformed for the rest of hia daya. 
" My warm imagin.itioii," he aaj 1 ka f ward with 
great complacency on the eohriety th h Itl fulnesa, and 
worth of my future life." "Ev y a.tn f ur doing 
those things which we oaght not t ha d ne an Heaving 
undone those things which we o ht t ha e done, is 
attended," as he elsewhere sagely h e w th more or 
Icsa of what is truly remorao ;" but he aeema rather to havo 
eiy'oyed even the remorse. It is needless to aay that the 
complacency was its own reward, and that the resolution 
vanished lite other more eccentric impulses. Music, ho 
once told Johnson, affected him intensely, producing in 
hia mind " alternate sensations of pathetic dqeotion, so 
that I was ready to ahed tears, and of darii^ reaolntion 
fio that I was inclined to rueh into the thickest of the 
Impurely hypothetical] battle." " Sir," replied Johnson, 
" I ahould never hear it, if it mada me auch a fool." 
Elsewhere he expresses a wish to " fly to the wooda," or 
retire into a desert, a disposition which Johnson checked 
by one of his habitual gibes at the quantity of easily ac- 
cessible desert in Scotland. Boswell is equally frank in 
describing himself in aituations more provocative of con- 
tempt than even drunkenness in a drawing-room. He 
tella ua how dreadfully frightened he was by a storm at ee* 
in the Eebridea, and how one of his companions, "with 
a happy readiness," made him lay bold of a rope fastened 
to the masthead, and trid him to pull it when lie was 
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ordered, Boawell was thus kept quiet in mind and bmaa- 
lenin bodjr. 

TJiie extreme Bimplioity of character niahea poor BoewsD 
lovcallo in bis way. If he Bought notoiiety, he did uoteo fai 
mistake hia powe:^ ae to set up for independent notoriety.^ 
He was content to ahino in reflected light; and the 
affectationa with which he is charged seem to have been 
nnconsciouB imitations of his great iilol. Miss Bumef 
traced some likeness even in his dress. In the later part 
of the Life we meet phrases in which Boswell is evidently 
aping the true Johnsonian etyla So, for example, when 
Bomehody diatinguiahea between "moral" and "phyaii^ai 
necessity j" Boawell esclaima, " Al.ia, sir, they como huth 
to the same tiling. You may be aa hard bound by chains 
when covered by leather, aa when the iron appears." But 
he specially emulates the profound melancholy of hia hero. 
He Boems to have taken pride in hia sufferings from hypo- 
chondria j though, in truth, bis melancholy diverges from 
Johnson's by as great a difiLteuce as that wliich divides 
any two varieties in Jaques's classification. Boswell'a was 
the melancholy of a man who spends too much, drinks too 
much, falls in love too often, and is forced to live in the 
coontry in dependence upon a stem old parent, when he 
is longing for a jovial life in London taverns. Still he waa 
excusably vexed when Johnson refused to believe in the 
reality of his complaints, and showed scant sympathy to 
luB noisy would-be fellow-auU'eror. Some of Boawell s &esks 

' The atoiy is often told ho-ir GoBwell appeared at the StmtrDrd 
Jubilee with " CoraicB Suawell " in large letters on bis hat. The 
acooimt giveti apparontlj- b/ himself ia snfficientlf amnsing, but 
it quite fair. BoawoU not DunaCiiraliy appealed 
I the dress uf a Corfiioan ohief, aud the inacrip- 
mi to have buen " Tiva la Libert^" 
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were, in fact, very trying. Once lie gave up writing lott«rs 
for a long time, to eee wliether JohcEon woul<l be induced 
to write first. Johnson became anxious, though he half- 
gaesBedtlie truth, and in reference to Boawell's confeEeion 
gave his dificiple a piece of his mind. " Eemember that 1 1 
all tricks are either knavish or childish, and tliat it b aa 11 
foolish to make esperimeuts upon the constancy of a Mend If 
as upon the chastity of a wife." 

In other ways EosweU was more succeasful in aping hia 
friend'a peculiarities. "Wlien in company with Johnson, he 
became delightfully pious. " My dear sir," he exclaimed 
once with unrestrained fervour, " I would fain be a good 
man, and I am very good now. I fear God and hononi 
the king • 1 wish to do no ill and to he benevolent to alt 
manlrind," Boswell hopes, " for the felicity of human 
nature," that many experience this mood; though Johnson 
judiciously suggested that he should not trust too much to 
impressions. In some matters Boswell showed a touch of 
independence by outvying the Johnsonian pr^udicea. He 
was a warm admirer of feudal principles, and especially 
held to the propriety of entailing property upon heirs male, 
Johnson had great difficulty in persuading him to yield to 
his father's wishes, in a settlement of the estate which con- 
travened tbia theory. But BosttcII takes core to declare 
that his opinion waa sot ehaken. " Yet let me not be 
thought," he adds, " harsh or unkind to daughters ; for my 
notion is that they should be treated with great aSectlon 
and tenderness, and always participate of the prosperity 
of tlie family." Ills estimate of female righta is indicated 
in another phrase. When Mrs. Knowles, the Quaker, 
expressed a hope that the sexes would be equal in another 
worid, BoBwell replied, "That is too ambitious, madam. /i 
Ws might as well desire to be equal with the angela."/! 
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Boswell, ag^hi, diO'ered irom Johnson— who, in spite of fail 
lore of anthority, had a righteous hatred for all recognized 
^rranny — by advoiating the slave-trade. To abolish that 
trade would, he says, be robbery of the masters and cruelty 
to the A&icaD eavages. Xay, be declares, to aboliah it 
-wonldbe 

To shut the gstea of mere; on mankiud t 

Eoswell was, according to Johnson, '* the beet trftvelling 
oonipsaion in the world." In fiict, for such purpoSRS, na- 
failiiig good-humour and rendiness to make talk at all 
hazards are high recommendations. " If, sir, you were 
shut up in a castle and a new-bom baby with you, what 
■would you do)" ia one of his questions to Johnson,— 
a propoa of nothing. That is exqiusitcly ludicrous, no 
doubt; but a man capable of preferring such a remark to 
silence helps at any rate to keep the ball rolling. A mora 
objectionable trick was his habit not only of asking pre- 
posterous or indiscrtet questions, but of setting people by 
the ears out of sheer curiosity. The appearance of so queer 
B satellite excited astoniahmi^nt amonj,' Johnson's Mends. 
" "WTio is this Scotch cur at Johnson's heels )" asked some 
one. " He is not a cur," replied Goldsmith ; " he is only 
a, bur. Tom Davies flung him at Johnson in sport, and 
he has the faculty of sticking." The bur stuck till the end 
of Johnson's life. Boswell visited London whenever ho 
could, and soon began taking careful notes of Johnson's 
talk. His appearance, when engaged in this task long 
■ftiTwards, ia deacribed by Misa Biimey. Boswell, aha 
says, concentrated his whole attention upon his idol, not. 
even answering questions from others. When Johnsoa 
§poke, his eyes goggled with eagerness; he leant his e«a 
almost on the Doctor's shoulder ; his mouth dropped opett 
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to catch eveiy syllable; and he aeomod to listen even to 
Johnson's breathings as though they had eome mystical 
significance. He took every opportunity of edging him- 
self close to Johnson's side even at meal-times, and was 
sometimes ordered imperionalj back to Ms place like a 
faithful but over-obtrusive spanieL 

It is hardly HurpriBing that Johnson should have 
been touched by the fidelity of this queer follower. Bos- 
well, modestly enough, attributes Johnson's easy welcome 
to his interest in all manifestations of the human mind, 
and his pleasure in an undisguised display of its workinijs. 
The last pleasure was certainly to be obtained in Boswell's 
society. But in fact Boswell, thongh his qualities were 
too much those of the ordinary " good fellow," was not 
without Tirtues, and still less without remarkable talents. 
He was, to all appearance, a man of really generons sym- 
patbies, and capable of appreciating proofs of a warm heart 
and a vigorous understanding. Foolish, vain, and absurd in 
every way, be was yet a far kindlier and more genuine man 
than many who laughed at him. His singular gifts as an 
observer conld only escape notice from a careless or inexpe- 
rienced reader. Boewell has a little of the true Shaksperian 
secret. He lots his characters show themselves without 
obtruding unnecessary comment. He never misses the 
point of a story, though he doee not oatentatiouBly call our 
attention to it. He gives just what is wanted to indicate 
character, or to explain the full meaning of a repartee. 
It ia not till we compare hie reports with those of 
less skilful hearers, that we can appreciate the skill with 
which the essence of a conversation is extracted, and the 
whole scene indicated by a few telling touchen. We are 
tempted to fancy that we have heard the veiy thing, and 
raahly infer that Boswell was eimply the mechanical trant- 
G 
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ciitterofthegoodthingauttercd. AnyonewhowUl try to 
put down tho pith of a brilliitat coaversatioa within the 
samespace, mayaoon satisfy hlmaelf of the absurdity of such 
an hypothesis, and will learn to appreciate Boswell's powers 
not only of memory but artL^tic representation. Such a 
teat implies not only admirable quickness of appreciation, 
but a rare literaiy faculty. Eoawell's accuracy is remark- 
able ; but it is the least part of his merit 

The book which so faithfully roSects the peculiarities of 
its hero and its author became the first specimen of a new 
literary type, Johnson himself was a master in one kind 
of biography ; that which sets forth a condensed and 
TigoroTis statement of the eBsentials of a man's life and 
character. Other biographers hod given excellent memoirs 
of men considered in reUtion to the chief historical currents 
of the time. But a full-length portrait of a man's domestic 
life with enough picturesque detail to enable ua to see 
bim tlirough the eyes of private fiiendship did not exist 
in the language. Boswell's originality and merit may be 
tesl^il by comparing Lis book to the ponderous perform- 
ance of Sir John Hawkins, or to the dreary dissertations, 
falsely called lives, of which Dugald Stewart's Life of 
Eoberfson may be taken for a type. The writer is ao 
anxious to be dignified and phUosophtcal that the dospaii- 
ing reader seeks in vain for a single vivid touch, and 
discovers even the main facts of the hero's life by some 
iadiiect allusion. Boswell's example has been more or 
less followed by innumerable successors ; and wo owe it 
in some degree to his example that we have such delight- 
ful books as Lockhart'a Life of Scott or Jlr. Truvelyan's 
I^eof Mucavlay. Yet uo later biographeihaabeenquita 
as fortunate iu a subject ; and Boawell remains oa not only 
th« firat, but the be;t of his dasi. 
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One special merit implies something like genius. MacauUy 
has given to the usual complaint which distorts the Tision 
of most biographers the name of tues Bosioetliana. It ia 
true that Boswell's adoration of his hero ia a typical ex- 
ample of the feeling. But that which distinguishea Boa- 
well, and lenders the phrase unjust, is that in him adoration 
never hindered accuracy of portraiture. " I will not make 
my tiger a cat to please anybody," was his answer to well- 
meaning entreaties of Hannah More to soften his accounts 
of Johnson's sBperities, He saw instinctively that a man 
who is worth anything loses fac more than he gains by 
each posthnmous flattery. The whole picture is toned 
down, and the lights are depreesod as well as the shadows. 
The truth is that it is anEctcDti£c to consider a man as a 
bundle of separate good and bikd qualities, of which one 
half may he concealed without injury to the rest John- 
Bon's flts of bad temper, lilie Goldsmith's blundering, must 
he unsparingly revealed by a biographer, because they are 
in fact expressions of the whole character. It is necessary 
to take them into account in order really to understand either 
the merits ot the sliorlcomings. When they are softened or 
omitted, the whole story becomes an enigma, and we are 
often tempted to substitute some lees creditable esplanai- 
tion of errors for the true one. We should not do justice 
to Johnson's intense tenderness, if we did not see how 
often it was masked by an irritability pardonable in itself, 
and not affecting the deeper springs of action. To bring 
out the beauty of a character by means of its external 
oddities is the trluini>li of a kindly humourist ; and Bos- 
well would have acted as absurdly in suppressing Johnson's 
weaknesses, as Sterne would have done had he made Undo 
Toby a perfectly sound and rational person. But to see 
thia tetiulied an insight so rare that it is wanting in neat); 
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•11 fhe Uogiaplien who haye followed Boswall's steps, 
and Is the most condnsiye proof that BosweU was a man 
of a higher xntellectaal capadtj than has been geneiall j 
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CHAPTER IT. 

TOHVSON AB A LITBaABT DICTTATOK 

'Wh have now icached the point at whicli JohnBon's lifo 

becomes difitinctly visible thiaugh the eyoe of a competent 
observer. The last twenty jeara are those which are 
really familiar to na ; and little remains but to give some 
brief selection of Boawell's anecdotea. The taak, however, 
is a difficxilt one. It is easy enough to make a selection 
of the gcma of Eoawell'e narrative ; but it is also inevitable 
that, taken from their Betting, they ehould lose the greatest 
part of their brilliaace. We lose all the quaint semi- 
conscious touches of character which make the original so 
joacinating ; and Boswell'a absurdities become leas amusing 
when we are able to forget for an instant that the perpe- 
trator is also the narrator. The effort, however, must be 
made ; and it will be beat to premise a brief statement of 
the external conditions of the life. 

From the time of the pension until his death, Johnson 
was elevated above the fear of poverty. He had a pleasant 
refuge at the Thrales', where much of his time was spent ; 
and many frienda gathered round him and regarded hia 
ntterancea with even excessive admiration. He had still 
frequent periods of profound depression. His diaries 
reveal an inner life tormented by gloomy forebodings, by 
remorse for past indolence and futile reaolutions of amend- 
ment } but he could always escape &om himself to a ■ocletf 
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of Mends and srlmiiers. Uia nhandon'aent of wine Beems 
■fo have improvBd tua health and dimimehed the intensity 
his melancholy fita. Hia literary activity, however, 
aearly ceased. Ha wrote a few political pamphlets ia 
defence of Government, anil after a long period of indolence 
nanf^ed to complete his lost conspicuous work — the Live* 
of the Posts, which was pabliehed ill 1779 and 1781. One 
other book of aomo interest appeared in 1775. It was an 
account of the jonmey made with Boswell to the Hebridea 
in 1773. This jmiruey was in fact the chief interruption 
to the even tenonr of his life. Ho made a tour to Wales 
with theThrales in 1774 ; and spent a month with them 
in Paris in 1775. For the rest of the period be lived 
chiefly in London oi at Streatham, milking occasional tripi 
to lichReld and Oxford, or paying visits to Taylor, Lang- 
ton, and one oi two othei friends. It was, however, in 
the London which ho loved so ardently (" a man," he said 
once, "who is tired of Londonis tired of life"), that he waa 
chiefly conspicuous. There he talked and drank tea 
inimitably at his friends' houses, or argued and laid 
down the law to bis disciples collected in a tavern instead 
of Acadenuo grovos. Especially be was in all hia glory' 
at the Club, which began its meetings in Februarj-, 1764, 
and was afterwards known as the Literaiy Club. This Club 
■waa founded by Sir Joshua Reynolds, " our Romulus," aa 
Johnson called Mm. The original members were Reynolds, 
Johnson, Burke, !Nugent, Beauclerk, Langton, Goldsmith, 
Chamier, and Hawkina. They met weekly at the Tuik'a 
Head, in Gerard Street, Soho, at seven o'clock, and the 
talk generally continued till a late hour. The Cbib 
afterwards increased in numbers, and the weekly suppet 
changed to a fortnightly dinner. It continued to thrivi^ 
and election to it came to be as great an honour in certaia 
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circloa as election to a membersliip of Parliament. AmoBp, 
the mem'bers elected in Johoaoa's lifetime were Percy oJ 
the RaHquee, Garrick, Sir W. Jonea, Boswell, Fox, Steo- 
Tena, Gibbon, Adam Smith, the Wartona, Sheridan, Dun- 
ning, Sir Joseph Banks, Windham. Lord Stowell, Malone, 
and Dr. Burney. What was best in the conversation at 
the time was donbtless to be fonnd at its meeliuga. 

Johnson'a habitual mode of life is described by Dr. 
Maswell, one of Boswell's friends, who made his acquain- 
tance in 1754. Maxwell generaUy called upon him about 
twelve, and found him in bed or declaiming over his tea. 
A levee, chiefly of literary men, amrounded him ; and he 
Heemed to be regarded aa a kind of oracle to whom every 
one might resort for advice or instruction. After talking 
all the morning, he dined at a tavern, staying late and 
then going to some friend'a house for tea, over which he 
again loitered for a long time. Maxwell is puzzled to 
know when he could have road or written. The answer 
seems to be pretty obvious ; namely, that after the pabli- 
cation of the Dictionary he wrote very little, and that, 
when he did write, it was genemlly in a brief spasm of 
feverish energy. One may understand that Johnson should 
have frequently reproiiched himself for his indolence; 
though he seems to have occasionally comforted himself 
by thinking that he could do good by talking as well as 
by writing. He said that a man should have a part of his 
life to himself ; and compared himself to a physician re- 
tired to a small town from practice in a Ljieat city, Bue- 
well, in apite of this, said that he still wondered that 
Johnson had not more ploaatire in writing than in not 
writing. " Sir," replied the oracle, " you mrtij wonder," 

I will now endeavour, with Boswell'a guidance, to da- 
Bcribe a few of the cliaracteriatio scenes which can be fully 
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«n^ojr»l Iq hit pages aluoe. The &nt nmst bo the L:t:o- 
dnctioa of Boawell to the s^e. Boawell had come to 
Ijondon eager for the acquaintaace of literary magnates; 
Ho already knew Goldamtth, who had inflamed bia desire 
for an introductifin to Johnson. Oace when Boawell apoke 
of Levett, one of Johnson's dependents, Goldsmith had said, 
"bo is poor and honest, which is recommendation enough 
to Johnson." Another time, when Boswell had wondered 
ftt JohuAun's kindneae to a man of bad character, Gold- 
amith had replied, " He is now become loiserable, and that 
insures the protection of Johnson." Boawell had hoped 
lor an introduction through the elder Sheridan ; 
Sheridan never forgot the contemptuous phraae in which 
Johnaoa had referred to bia fellow-penaioner. Possibly 
Bheridan had heard of one other Johnsonian remaik, 
" Why, air," be had said, " taherry is dull, naturally dull ; 
but it must have taken him a great deal of pains to be- 
come what we now see him.. Such an excess of stupidity, 
sir, is not in Naturu." At another time he said, "Sheri- 
dan cannot beat me ; I bring his declamation to a point." 
" What influence can Mr. Sheriilan have upon the lan- 
Rua^^o of this great country by his narrow exertions 1 Sir, 
It is bui'iiiug a fartbiug candl? at Dover to show light at 
Calais." Boswell, however, was acquainted with Daviea, 
an actor turned bookseller, now chiefly remembered by a 
line in Churchiirs Ito^ciad which is said to have driven 
him &om the stage — 

ne moutliB tt Rontonco m oor» month a bone. 

Boawell was drmking tea with Daviee and his wife in theii 
buck parlour when Johnson came into the shop. Daviea, 
aeeiog bim tluuugh the glasa-door, annomiced bis approach 
to Goewell in the spirit of Horatio addressing Ilamlet 
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"•Look, my Lord, it comesl" Davies iutroiincal the 
young Scotchman, who ruinauiberoJ Julinsoii's proverbial 
priyudiees. " Don't tell him where I come from !" cried 
EoaweiL " From Scotland," aaid Diiviea roguishly. " Mr, 
Johnson," said Boawell, " I do indeed come from Scot- 
laud ; but I cannot help it ! " " That, aii," was the first of 
Julmson'8 many retorto to hia worshipper, " is what a great 
niimy of your countrymen cannot help." 

Poor Boswell was stunned; but he recoYBred when 
Johnson observed to Daviea, " What do you think of Gaiv 
rii.k) He has refused me an order for the play for Misa 
AViUiam^ because he knows the house will he full, and 
tliat an order would be worth three shillingB." " 0, air," 
intruded the unlucky Boswell, " I cannot think Mr. Gar- 
rick would grudge Buch a tiilio to you." " Sir," replied 
Julinson atevaly, " I have known David Garrick longer 
tliim you iiave done, and I know no right you have to 
tiilk to me on the aubject," The aecond blow might have 
crushed a lesa intrepid ouriosity, Boswell, though silenced, 
gi.xduiJly recovered safficieutly to haten, and afterwarda 
to note down parts of the conversation. As the interview 
went on, he even ventured to make a remaik or two, which 
were very civilly received ; Daviea consoled him at hia 
departure by assuring him that the great man liked him 
very well. " I cannot conceive a more humihating posi- 
tion," aaid Beauclerk on another occasion, "than to be 
clapped on the biick by Tom Daviea." For the present, 
however, even Tom Davies waa a welcome encourager to 
une who, for the rest, waa not easily rebulfed. A few 
riiiya afterwarda Boawell ventured a call, was kindly re- 
ceived and detained for some time by " the giant in hia 
don." He waa stil] a little afraid of the a^d giant, who 
had shortly before administered a vigoronj letort to ha 
19 
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eoontrjraut Blaii. Blair h&d asked Johneon whether ha 
thought Uut U17 aaa of « modem age cotild hare written 
Ottiofk. "Tos. sir," rejdied Johnson, *' many men, many 
Tomen, and man; children." EosweU, however, got on 
▼ei7 well, and bcfon loi^ had the high honoor of drinking 
ftbottleof port with Johnson at the Mitre, and receiving, 
alW a litUo autobiographical sketch, the emphatic ap- 
proval, ** GivD BM joar hand, I have taken a liking to 
jot- 

In a Tety ^ott turn Boaw«U was on eofficiently easy 

tema with Johnson, not nterel; to freqnent his levees bat 

to aak him to dinner at the Mitre. He gathered up, 

tlKtogh without the skill of hia later perfoimances, Home 

ft^tnenta ol tit* oonvwaational feaat. The great man 

aimed another blow or two at Scotch prejadicea. To an 

oulacky eoiutiatriot of Boswell's, who claimed for his coun- 

ti; a great many " Mhl« wild praepecta," Johnson replied, 

/ "1 beheve, ur, yon ban a gnat many, Korway, too, haa 

/ noble wild pioBpeots ; and XjqJand in remarkable for pro- 

I digiona noble wild proapeeta. But, sir, let me tell youtha 

I noblest prospect which a Scotchaiaa ever sees, ia the high 

1 iMtd that leada him to England." Though Boswell makes a 

\ digbt remonatrance about the " rude grandeur of Xature " 

^ aa aeen in ** Caleilonia,' he armpathixed in this with hia 

teacher. Johnson said aflerwaida, that he never knew any 

one with " such a gust (or London." Before long be was 

trying Boswell'a Uatva by aakiug him in Greenwich I^ik, 

" la not this very fine t" " Yes, sir," tvplied the pramiaing 

ditciple, " but not equal to Fleet Street" * Ton are right, 

■ir," said the aage ; and Boswell itlustmlee hia dictnm by 

the authority of a " very fosbionable baronet," and, moc» 

war, a baronet from Bydal, who declared that the fngrsnoa 

of a May evening in the country might be very well, bat 
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(hat he preferred thesmeil-'of A'^D:i,faeai] at the playhonea. 
Iq more serious moods Jobnsoti' <}ytg^tf d bis new disciple 
by discusaions upon theological, BoclaV8^ii''liteiary topics. 
Ho ai^ed with an unfortunate friend of 4psjf ^s^whoae 
mind, it appeals, had been poisoned by Huifie;"ft^ i^ho 
was, moreover, rash enough to undertake the defett^ft.'of]; 
principles of political equality. Johnson's view of aJA: 
propagators of new opinions was tolerably simple. " Hume, 
and other sceptical innovators," he said, " are vain men, 
and will gratify themselves at any expense. Truth will 
not afford sufficient food to their vanity ; so they have 
betaken themselves to error. Tnitb, sir, is a cow which 
will yield anch people no more milk, and so they are gone 
to milk the bull." On another occasion poor Boswell, 
not yet acquainte<l with the master's prejudices, quoted 
with hearty laughter a " very strange " story which Hume 
had told him of Johnson. According to Hiune, Johnson 
had said that be would stand before a battery of cannon 
to restore Convocation to its fiill powers. "And would I 
not, sir V thundered out the sa^e with flashing eyes and 
threatening gestures. Boswell judiciously bowed to the 
storm, and diverted Johnson's attention. Another mani- 
festation of orthodox prejudice was less terrible. Boswell 
told Johnson that he bad heard a Quaker woman preach. 
''A woman's preaching," said Johnson, "is like a dog's 
walking on his bind legs. It is not done well; but you 
are aurpriaed to find it done at all." 

So friendly had the pair become, that when Boswell left 
England to continue his studiiss at Utrecht, Johnson accom- 
panied bi-m in the stage-coach to Harwich, amusing him 
on the way by his frankness of address to fellow-pasaea- 
gers, and by the voracity of his appetite. He gave bim 
Bome excellent advice, remarking of a moth which flut* 
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t Ted Into a.candio^'tflial creature waa its own tormentor, 

t;:dIl)elipVfl'*itBniitoewaflBoawell." He refuted Berkoley 
liy ^tritJ^gL J^ f<"*t with mighty force against a large 
■loni;*^iU'he rebounded torn it. Ab the ship put out to 
\Aa^8WolJ watched him from the deck, whilst he remained 
'■ '"rolling Ilia majestic frame in hia usual manner." And 
80 the friandship was cemented, though Boswell disap- 
p'^ired for a time from the aceue, travelled on the Conti- 
nent, and visited Paoli in Corsica. A friendly letter or two 
kej>t: up the connexion till Boswell returned in 1 TG6, with 
his head full of Corsica and a projected book of tmvels. 

In the next year, 1 7C7, occurred an incident upon which 
Boswell dwells with extreme complacency. Johnson was 
iu the habit of sometimes reading is the King's Libniry, 
and it came into the head of his majesty that he should 
like to aee the uncouth monster upon whom he had be- 
stowed a pension. In spite of hia semi-humorous Jacobi- 
tism, thei* was probably not a more loyal subject in his 
majesty's dominions. Loyalty is a word too often used 
to designate a sentiment worthy only of valeta, advertising 
tradesmen, and writers of claptrap articles. But it deserves 
all respect when it repoeea, as in Johnson's case, upon a 
profound conviction of the value of political aubordina^ 
tion, and an acceptance of the king as the authorized 
representative of a great principle. There was no touch of 
eervilily in Johnson's respect for his sovereign, a respect 
fully reconcilable with a sense of his own personal dignity, 
Jolinaon spoke of his interview with an nnfeigned satisfac- 
tiou, which it would he difficult in these days to preserve 
from the taint of snobbishness He described it frequently 
to his friends, and Boswell with pious care ascertained 
the details from Johnson himself, and from various secon- 
iLaiy NuiixB. He conttived afterwards to get hia minute 
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■abmitted to the King himael^ who graciooBly authoriied 
its publication. "When he "waa preparing his bif^raphy, 
he published this account with the letter to Cheeteifield 
in a email pamphlet sold at a prohibitory prioSj in order 
to secure the copyright. 

" I find," said Johnson afterwards, " that it does a man 
good to he talked to by his sovereign. In the first place 
a man cannot he in a passion." What other advantages 
be perceived must he nnknown, for here the oiacle was 
interrupted. But whatever the advantages, it could 
hardly be reckoned amongat them, that there would be 
room for the hearty cut and thrust retorts which enlivened 
hia ordinary talk. To us accordingly the conversation ia 
chiefly interesting as illustrating what Johnson meant by 
his poHtenesB. He found that the King wanted him to 
talk, and he talked accordingly. He spoke in a " firm 
manly manner, with a eoaorous voice," and not in the 
subdued tone customary at formal receptions. He dilated 
upon various literary topics, on the libraries of Oxford 
and Cambridge, on some contemporaty controversies, on 
the quack Dr. Hill, and upon the reviews of the day. All 
that is worth repeating is a complimentary passage which 
shows Johnson's possession of that courtesy which rests 
upon sense and self-respect. The King a^ked whether be 
was writing anything, and Johnson excused himself by 
aaying that he had told the world what he knew for the 
present, and bad " done his part as a writer." " I shouJd 
have thought so too," said the King, " if you had not 
written so weU." " Ko man," said Johnson, " could have 
paid a higher compliment ; and it was fit for a King to 
pay — it was decisive." When asked if ha had rephcd, ha 
said, " No, sir. When the King bad said it, it was to be. 
It waa not for me to bandy civilities with my Bovereign." 
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Johneon wm not the less delighted. " Sir," he Baid to 
the librarian, " they may talk of the King as they wiU, 
bat he ia the fineet gentleman I have ever Been." And 
he afterwards compared bis manners to those of Lonis 
XrV., and his favourite, Charles IL Goldsmith, saye 
Boswell, was eilent during the narrative, because (so his 
kind friend supposed) he was jealous of the honour paid 
to the dictator. But his natural simplicity prevailed. He 
lan to Johnson, and exclaimed in 'a kind of flutter,' 
"Well, you acquitted yourself in this conversation better 
than I should have done, for I should have bowed and 
ttammered through the whole of it." 

The yeatB 1768 and 1769 were a period of great excite- 
ment for BoBwell. He was currying on various love 
aflEita, which ended with his marriage in the end of 1769. 
He was publishing his book upon Corsica and paying 
homage to Paoli, who airived in England in the autumn 
of the same year. The book appeared in the beginning of 
1768, and he begs hia friend Temple to report all that ia 
Baid about it, but with the reatriction that be is to conceal 
all censure. He particularly wanted Gray's opinion, as Gray 
was a friend of Temple'a. Gray's opinion, not conveyed 
to BoBwell, was expressed by his calling it "a dialogue 
between a green goose and a hero." Boswell, who was cnlti- 
Tating the society of various eminent people, exclaims 
triumpbantlyina letter to Temple (April 26, 1768), "lam 
really tbegreatman n<nr,"- Johnson and Hume had called 
upon bim on the eame day, and Gorrick, Franklin, and Ogle- 
thorpe also partook of his "admirable dinners and good 
claret." " This," he says, with the sense that be deserved 
his honours, " ifi enjoying the iinit of my labours, and 
appearing like the friend of FaolL" Johnson in vain 
expressed a wish that he wonld "empty hia head of 
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Coisica, wMch liad filled it too long." "Empty my head 
of Corsica ! Empty it of honour, empty it of friendBhip, 
empty it of piety I" exclaims the ardent youth. The next 
year accordingly saw Boswell's appearance at the Stratfoid 
Jahilee, where he paraded to the admiratioD of all boholdera 
in a costume described by himself (apparently) in a glow- 
ing article in the LoniUm Magaxine. " Is it wrong, sir," 
he took speedy opportunity of inquiring irom the oracle, 
"to affect singtdarity in order to malta people stare I" 
" Yes," rephed Johnson, " if jou do it by propagating 
error, and indeed it is wrong in any way. There is in 
human nature a general inclination to make people Etaie, 
and every wise man has himself to core of it, and docs 
cure himself. If you wish to make people stare by doing 
better than others, why make them atare till they stare 
their eyes ont, Eut consider how easy it is to make 
people stare hy being absurd " — a proposition which he 
proceeds to illustrate by examples perhaps less telling than 
Boswell'a recent performance. 

The sage was less communicativa on the qaestion of 
marriage, though Eoawell had ajiticipated some " instruc- 
tive conversution " upon that topic. His sole remark was 
one from which Bosweli " humbly differed." Johnson 
maintained that a wife was not the worse for being 
learned. Bosweli, on the other hand, defined the proper 
degree of intelligence to he desired in a female companion 
by some verses in which Sir Thomas Overbury says that 
a wife should have some knowledge, and be " by nature 
wise, not learned much by art." Johnson said afterwards 
that Mrs. Bosweli was in a proper degree inferior to her 
husband. So fait as we can tell, she seems to have 
been a really sensible and good woman, who kept her 
hosband'a abeuidities in check, and was, is her way, 
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a better wife than he deserved. So, happQj, are most 

Johnson and BosweU had several meetings in 1769. 
BoBwell had the honour of introducing the two ob- 
jects of hia idolatry, Johnson and Pooli, and on another 
occasion entertained a party including Goldsmith and 
Ganick and Reynolds, at his lodgings in Old Bond Street. 
We can atill see the meeting more distinctly than many 
that have been swallowed by a few days of oblivion. They 
vaited for one of the party, Johnson kindly maintaining 
that six ought to be kept waiting for one, if the one 
would Buffer more by the othera sitting down than the 
six by waiting. Meanwhile Garrick "played round 
Johnson -with a fond vivacity, taking holil of the 
breoats of hia coat, looting up in hia face with a lively 
archness," and complimenting him on his good health. 
Goldsmith strutted about bragging of his dress, of which 
Eoswell, in the serene consciousneas of superiority to such 
weakness, thought him seriously vain. " Let me tell 
yoo," said Goldsmith, " when my tailor brought home my 
bloom-colonred coat, he said, ' Sir, I have a favour to 
beg of yon ; when anybody asks yon who made yonr 
clothes, be pleased to mention John Filby, at the Harrow, 
Water Laneu' " "Why, sir," said Johnson, "that waa 
becanse he know that the strange colour would attract 
crowds to gaze at it, and thus they might hear of him, and 
aee bow well he could make a coat even of so absurd a 
colour." Mr. Filby has gone the way of all tailors and 
bloom- coloured coats, but some of his bills are preserved. 
On the day of this dinner he had delivered to Goldsmith 
a half-dress suit of ratteen lined with satin, costing 
twelve guineas, a pair of silk stocking-breeches for £2 6a, 
and B pair of bloom-coloured ditto for £1 4«. 6d. Ihs 
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bill, iucluding other iteme, was paid, it is Batisfactoiy to 
add, in Febmaiy, 1771. 

Tlie conversation was chiefly literary. Johnson ro- 
peatad the concluding lines of the Duneiad; npon which 
some one (probably Boawcll) ventured to say that they were 
" too fine for aucb a poem — a poem on what 1 " " Why," 
said Johnson, " on dunces ! It was worth while being 
a dunce then. Ah, sir, hadst ifimi lived in those days ! " 
Johnson previously uttered & criticism which has led 
some people to tliiok that be had a tonch of the dnnoe 
in him. He declared that a description of S temple in 
Congrove's Mourning Brids was the finest he knew — 
finer than anything in Shakspeare. Gnrrick vainly 
protested; but Johnson waa inexorable. He compared 
Congreve to a man who had only ten gtiineas in the world, 
but all in one coin ; whereas Shakspeare might have tea 
thousand separate guineas. The principle of the criticism 
is rather curious. " What I mean is," said Johnson, " that 
you can show me no passage where there is simply a 
description of material objects, witliout any admixture 
of moral notions, which prod-aces such an efiect." The 
description of. the night before Agincourt was rejected 
because there wore men in it ; and the description of 
Dover Cliff Iwcause the boats and the crows " impede yon 
fall." They do " nov impress your miud at once with 
the horrible idea of immense heiglit. The impression is 
divided ; you pass on by computation from one stage of 
the tremendons space to another." 

Probably most people will think that the passage in 
question deserves a very slight fraction of the praise be- 
stowed «pon it; but the criticism, like most of Johnson's, 
has a meaning which might be worth e^camining ab- 
stractedly from the special application which shocki the 
H 
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Idolaten of Shakspeare. Presently the party discTisaod 
Mi8. Montagu, whoso Esaay upon Shakspeare had niiida 
some noiae. JohnaoD had a respect for her, caused in 
great moaanre by a aense of her liberality to bis fiiend Misa 
Williama, of ■whom more must be aaid hereafter. Ha 
paid her some tremendous compliraenta, observing that 
some China plates which had belonged to Queen Elizabeth 
and to her, had no reason to be ashamed of a possessoi ho 
little inferior to the first. But be had his usual profes- 
sional contempt for her amateur performances in titeratme. 
Her defence of Shakspeare t^ainst Yoltaire did her honour, 
he admitted, but it would do nobody else honour, " Ho, 
at, there is bo real criticism in it : none showing the 
beauty of thought, as formed on the workings of the human 
heart." Mrs. Montagu was reported once to have com- 
plimented a modem tragedian, probably Jephson, by say- 
ing, "I tremble for Shakspeare." " Wben Shukapeare," said 
Johnson, "has got Jephson for his rival and Mrs. Montagu 
for hifl defender, he is in a poor state indeed." TheconTe> 
eation went on to a recently published book, Kame^t 
Elements of Criticwii, which Johnson praised, whilst Gold- 
smith said more truly, " It is easier to write that book than 
to read it." Johnson went on to speak of other critics. 
** There is no great merit," he said, "in telling how miiny 
plays have ghosts in them, and how this ghost is better 
than that. You must sliow bow terror is impressed on the 
human heart. In the description of night in Machclh the 
beetle and the bat detract irom the general idea of dark- 
ness — inspissated gloom." 

After Boswell's marriage ho disappeared for some 
time from London, and his correspondence with Johnson 
dropped, as he says, without coldness, &om pure procras- 
tination. Hedid not return toLondontill 1772. In the 
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Bpring of that and Hie following year he renewed bis old 
habita of intimacy, and inquired into Johnson's opinion upon 
variona subjects ranging from ghosts to literary criticiHin. 
The height to which he had risen in the doctor's good 
opinion was marked by several eymptoms. He was aaked 
to dine at Johnson's house upon Easter day, 1773; and 
observes that hie curiosity was as much gratified as by a 
previous dinner with Eousseau in the " wilds of Neuf- 
chatel," He was now ahle to report, to the amazement of 
many inquirers, that Johnson's eatahhahment was quite 
orderly. The meal consisted of very good soup, a boiled 
leg of lamh with spinach, a veal pie, and a rice pudding. 
A stronger testimony of good-will wua his election, by 
Johnson's influence, into the Club. It ought apparently 
to be said that Johnson frjrced him upon the Club by 
letting it be understood that, till Boswell was admitted, 
no other candidate would have a chance. Boswell, how- 
ever, was, as his proposer said, a thoroughly " clubable" 
man, and once a member, his good humour secured hiet 
popularity. On the important evesing Boawell dined at 
Beauclerk's wilh his proposer and some other members. 
The talk turned upon Goldsmith's merits ; and Johnson 
not only defended his poetry, hut preferred him as a his- 
t«rian to Robertson. Such a judgment could ho explained 
in Boawell's opinion by nothing but Johnson's dislike to 
the Scotch. Once before, when Boswell had mentioned 
Bobertson in order to meet Johnson's condemnation of 
Scotch literature in general, Johnson had evaded him ; 
"Sir, I love Robertson, end I won't talk of his book." On 
the present occasion he said that he would give to Robert- 
son the advice oll'ered by an old college tutor to a pupil ; 
** read over your compositions, and whenever jon meet with 
ft passage which you think particularly hue, strike it oat." 
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A good aQedoto of Goldsmith followed. Jub.nBO& had 
Mid to him once in the Poet's Comer at Westminster, — 

FoTHitaa et noetmin aoman miioebitiir i>ti>. 

When they got to Temple Ear Goldamith pointed to H 

heads of the Jacobites upon it and slilj sog^ested, — 



ForaitoD et 



noman miscebitnr ittU, 




Johnson next prononnced a critical jndgment which shoo] 
be set against manj sins of that kind. Kb praised t 
PUgrim'a Progre^verj warmly, and aiiggeated that Banyai 
had probably read Spenaer. 

After more tallc the gentlemen went to the Club ; and 1 
poor BosweD remained trembling with an anxiety which. J 
eventlie charms ofLadyDi Beauolerk's eonvereation cot 
not dissipate. The welcome news of his election ' 
brought ; and Boswell went to see fiarke for the first time^ 
and to receive a humoroos charge from Johnaon, pointini 
ont the conduct expected fivm him as a good memb< 
Perhaps some bints were given as to betrayal of confiden 
Boawell seema at any rate to have had a certain reserve ii 
lepeating Club talk. 

This Intimacy with Johnaon was about to recei 
public and even more impressive stamp. The antipath 
to Scotland and the Scotch already noticed was o 
Johnson's most notorious crotchets. The origin of the pia* J 
judice was forgotten by Johnson himself, though he t 
willing to accept a theory started by old Sheridan that ifcl 
was resentment for the betrayal of Charles L There i%.l 
however, nothing surprising in Johnson's partaking a pra^.J 
jixdiee common enough from the days of his youth, wh^ I 
each people supposed iti^elf to have been cheated by ttul 
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Union, and EngliBhineii resented the advent of swarms of 
needf adventnreis, talking witli a strange accent and hang- 
ing together with honourable but vexatious persistence. 
Johnson was iiritated by what "was, after all, a natural de~ 
fence against English prejudice. He declared that the 
Scot(^ were always ready to lie on each other's behal£ 
" The Irish," he said, " are not in a conspiracy to cheat the 
world by false representations of the merits of their country- 
[ men. !t{o, sir, the Irish are a fair people ; they never speak 
well of one another." There was another difference. Ha 
alwaya expressed a generous resentment against the tyranny 
exercised by English rulers over the Irish people. To some 
one who defended the restricti-on of Irish trade for the 
good of English metchiiuta, he said, " Sir, you talk the 
language of a savage. What I sir, would you prevent any 
people from feeding themselves, if by any honest means 
they can do it ) " It was " bettefr to hang or drown people 
at once," than weaken them by unrelenting persecution. 
He felt some tenderness for Catholics, especially when 
oppressed, and a hearty antipathy towards prosperous Prea- 
l^teaians. The Lowland Scotch were typified by John 
Knox, in regard to whom he expressed a hope, after view- 
ing the ruins of St. Andrew's, that he waa buried " in the 
highway." 

This sturdy British and High Church prejudice did not 
prevent the worthy doctor &om having many warm friend- 
shipa with Scotchmen, and helping many distressed Scotch- 
men in London. Moat of the amanuenses employed Ibr 
his LHetionary were Scotch, But he nourished the pre- 
judice the more as giving an excellent pretext for many 
keen gibes. "Scotch learning," he said, for example, "is 
like bread in a besieged town. Every man gets a month> 
fill, bat so man a bellyful." Once Straban said in «i^ 
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«wer to eome gbusive remnrks. "Well, sir, Ood mada 
Scotland." "Certainly," replied Jolinson, "butwomuBl 
Always remembor that He made it fur Scotchmea ; and 
•tompariflonB oro odious, Mr. Strahan, but God made boll." 
BoBwell, thorefore, had roason to feel both triumph and 
alarm whon he induced tbe ^n%at man to accompany him 
in a Scotch tour. Boawell's journal of the tour appeared j 
soon after Johiiaon'e death. Johnson himself wrote an 
account of it, whiiih ia not without interest, though it is 
in hia dignided style, which does not condescend to £as- 
vellian touches of clmracter. In 1773 the Scotch High- 
lands Wbie still a little known region, Justifying a book 
descriptive of manners and customs, and touching upon 
antiquities now the commonplaces of innumerable guide 
books. Scott was still an infant, and the day of enthu- 
siasm, real or affected, for mountain scenery bad not yet 
dawned, Neither of the travellers, as Boswell remarks, 
cared much for "rural beauties." Johnson says quaintly 
on tlie shurua of Loch Nesa, " It will very readily occur 
that tliis uniibrmity of barrenness can allbrd very little 
ttmusenient to the traveller; that it is easy to sit at boms 
and conceive rocks and heath and waterfalls; and that 
these journeys are useless labours, whicb neither impreg- 
nate the imagination nor enlarge the understanding." And 
tbougb he shortly afterwards sits down on a bank "such 
u a writer of romance might have delighted to feign," and 
ther« conceived the thought of his book, he does not seem 
to have felt much enthusiasm. He checked Boswell foi 
describing a hill as " immense," and told him that it woa 
only a " considerable protuberance." Indeed it is not 
surprising if he sometimes grew weary in long rides upon 
Highland ponies, or if, when weatherbound in a remote vil* 
lage in Skye, be declared that this was a " waste of lifab" 
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Oa the whole, however, Johnson bore bis fatigttea well, 
preserved his temper, and mada sensible ramarka upon 
men and things. The pair started from Edinbuigh in 
the middle of August, 1773 ; they went north along the 
eastern coast, through St, Andrew's, Aherdeen, Banff, 
Fort Geoige, and Inverness. There they took to horses, 
rode to Glenelg, and took boat for Skye, where they landed 
on the 2nd of September, They visited Eothsay, Col, 
Mull, and lona, and after some dangerous sailing got to 
the mainland at Oban on October 2nd. Thence they pro- 
ceeded by Inverary and Loch Jjomond to Glasgow; and 
after paying a visit to Boswell's paternal mansion at 
Auchinleck in Ayrshire, returned to Edinburgh in Novem- 
ber. It were too long to narrate their adventures at 
length, or to describe in detail how Johnson grieved over 
traces of the iconoclastic zeal of Knox's disciples, seri- 
ously investigated stories of second-sight, cross-examined 
and brow-heat credulous believers in the authenticity o! 
Osdan, and felt his piety grow warm among the ruina- 
of lona. Once or twice, when the temper of the travellers 
was tried by the various worries incident to their position, 
poor BoBwell came in for some severe blowa. But he 
was happy, feeling, as he remarfes, like a dog who has run 
away with a large piece of meat, and is devouring It 
peacefully in a comer by himself. Eoswell'a spirits were 
irrepressible. On hearing a drum boat for dinner at 
Fort Geoi^e, he says, with a Pepys-Hke touch, " I for a 
little while fancied myself a military man, and it pleased 
me." He got scandalously drunk on one occasion, and 
showed reprehensible levity on others. He bored Johnson 
hy inquiring too curiously into his reasons for not wear- 
ing a nightcap — a subject which seems to have interested 
bim piofaunrlly; he permitted himself to say in hi» 
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jonmftl that he was so much pleaKed with eome pretty 
ladies' maids at the Duke of Argyli'a, that ho felt he could 
" have hBen a knij'ht-erraiit for tliem," aiid his " Tenemble 
fellow-tra-vBl]eT"reiid the passage without cenHOriiig hia 
levity. The {,'reat man himself could be equally volatile. 
" I have often thovgtd," he observed one day, to Boswell'a 
Biuusement, " that it' I kept a seraglio, the l.tdies should 
all wear linen gowns" — as more cleanly. The pair agreed 
in trying to stimulate the feudal zeal of various Highland 
chiefs with whom they came in contact, and who were 
unreasonahle enough to show a hankering after the lusGuiea 
ol civilization. 

Though Johnson seems to have hecn generally on his 
best behaviour, he had a rough encounter or two with 
EiPine of the more ciyUized natives. Boswell piloted liini 
eal'ely through a visit to Loi-d Monboddo, a man of real 
elali^, though the proprietor of crochets as eccentric as 
Jnhnson's, and conBcquently diviiled teom him by strong 
mutual prejudices. At Aachinlcck he was less fortunate. 
The old laird, who was the staunchest of Whigs, had not 
ri'lished his son's hero worship. " There is nae hope for 
Jamie, mon ; Jamie is gaen clean gyte. What do you 
think, mon t He's done wi' Paoli^ — he's ofl" wi' the land- 
liiuping EL'oundiel of a Corsican, and who's tail do you 
think he's pinned himself to now, monl " " Here," says 
Sir Walter Scott, the authority for the story, " the old 
judge summoned up a sneer of most sovereign contempt. 
' A dominie, mon — on auld dominie — he keeped a sehiild 
and caauld it an acsademy.'" The two managed to 
keep the peace till, one day during Johnson's visit, 
they got upon Oliver Cromwell. Boswell Buppieasea 
tbe scene with obvious reluctance, his openness being 
checked foi once hy Gliai respects Scott has ibrtH' 
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nately preserved the cKmax of Old Boswell's argniaent. 
" What had Cromwell done for liia country 1 " asked 
Johnaoa. " God, doctor, he gart Kinga ken that they 
had a lilk in their necks " retorted the laird, in a 
phrase worthy of Mr. Cailyle himaelt Scott reports one 
other Bcene, at which respectable cotnmentaturs, like 
Cruker, hold up their hands in horror. Should we regret 
or rejoice to say that it involves an obvious inaccuracy I 
The authority, however, is too good to allow ua to suppose 
thiit it was without t^ome foundation. Adam Smith, it is 
said, met Johnson at Gla^ow and had an altercation with 
him about the well-known account of Hume's death. As 
Hume did not die till three years later, there must he 
some error in this. The dispute, however, whatever its 
dute or subject, ended by Johnson saying to Smith, " You 
lie." "And what did you reply )" was asked of Smith. 

" I said, ' you are a son of a ." " On such terms," 

says Scott, " did these two great moralists meet and part, 
at^d such was the cUssical dialogue between these two 
groat teachers of monility." 

In the year 1774 Boswell found it expedient to atone 
for bis long ahsence in the previous year by staying at 
home. Johnson managed to complete his account of the 
Srolch Tour, which was published at the end of the year. 
Among other consequences waa a violent controversy 
with the lovers of Ossian. Johnson was a thorough scep- 
tic as to the authenticity of the book. His ecepticiam 
did not repose upon the philijlogioal or antiquarian reason- 
ings, which would be appHcable in the controversy from 
internal evidence. It was to some extent the expression of 
a general incredulity which astonished his friends, espe- 
cially when contrasted with his tenderness for many paeiils 
auperetitiona. He could scarcely be induced to admit the 
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truth of any narrative wliioh rtmck hiia as odd, and it 
Was long, for example, l)efore he woald believe even in tha 
lisbon eactlK^uake. Yet he serioiiBly diecnssed the truth 
of eecond-eight ; he carefully inveatigdted the Cock-lane 
ghoet — a goblin who anticipated some of the modem phe- 
nomena of Bo-called " spiritualism," and with almost equal 
absurdity ; he told atones to Boswell ahout a " shadowy 
being" which had once been aeen by Cave, and declared 
that he Lad once heard his mother call " Sam " when ha 
was at Oxford and @he at Lichlield. The apparent incon- 
■istency was in truth natural enough. Any man who 
dings with nnreaaonable pertinacity to the prejudices of 
his childhood, miiat be alternately croduloiia and eceptical 
in excess. In both coses, he judges by his fancies in do- 
hance of evidence ; and accepts and rejects according to 
bis liltes and diehkes, instead of his estimates of logical 
proof, Oman would he naturally oiffiisive to Johnson, 
as cue of the earliest and most remarkable manifestations 
of tliat growing taste for what was called " Nature," aa 
opposed to civilization, of which Rousseau was the great 
mouthpiece. Nobody more heartily despised this form of 
"cant" than Johnson. A man who utterly despised the 
scenery of the Hebrides as compared with Greenwich 
Park or Charing Cross, would hardly take kindly to the 
Ossianeaque version of the mountain passion. The book 
struck him as sheer mbbish. I have already quoted 
tile retort about "many men, many women, and many 
children." "A man," he said, on another occasion, 
"might write such stuff for ever, if he would abandon his 
mind to it." 

The precise point, however, upon which he rested his 

•aae, was the tangible one of the inability of Macpherson 

■dace the m.inuacripta of which he had affirmed ths 
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exutence. Macplieraon -wrote s fKrioaa letter to Jobuson, 
of whicli the parpoit can 011I7 be inferred fiom Johuaon'i 
Bmaahing retort, — 

"Mr. James MacPheraon, I liave received yonr foolish 
and impudent letter. Any violeuM offered me I ahall do 
my best to repel; and what I i^iimot do for myBelf, the 
law shall do for me. I hope I ahall never be deterred 
from detecting what I think a cheat by the menaces of 
arulfian. 

"What would yon have me retract 1 T thought your 
book an imposture : I think it an imposture stiU. For 
this opinion I have given my reasons to the public, which 
I here dare you to refute. Your rage I defy. Your 
abilities, since your Homer, are not bo formidable ; and 
what I hear ot your morals inclines me to pay regard not 
to what you shall say, but te what you shall prove. 
Ton may print this if you wilL 

" Sah. Johnson." 

And so laying in a tremendous cudgel, the old gentle- 
man (he was now sixty-six) awaited the assault, which, 
however, was not delivered. 

In 1775 Boswell again came to London, and renewed 
some of the Scotch discussions. He attended a meeting 
of the Literary Club, and found the memhars disposed 
to laugh at Johnson's tEudemesa to the stories about 
second-sight. Boswell heroically avowed his own heliet 
" The evidence," he said, " is enough for me, though not 
for his great mind. What will not hll a quart bottle, will 
fill a pint bottle. I am filled with belief " Are you )" 
said Colman ; " then cork it up." 

It was during this and the next few years that Boewell 
laboured most successfully in gathering materials for hii 
book. In 1777 he only met Johnson in the country, bi 
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1779, fot BomB unexplained reason, be wae lazy in making 
notea ; in 1780 and 1781 he vim absent from London; 
and in the following jeax, Johneon was visibly declining. 
The tenour of Johnson's Ufe H-aa interraptod during this 
period by no romarkable incidents, and hia literary 
uUvity was not great, although thp composition of the 
lAvet of the PoeU falls between 1777 and 1780. Hia 
niind, however, as represented by hia talk, vae in full 
TlKOur. I will take in order of time a few of the paas^^ 
noordod by Iloawell, which may serve for various reasons 
to uU'orJ the beat illustration of his character. Tet it 
may be worth while once more to repeat the warning 
tliat «uuh fm^'ments moved from their context must lose 
moat ai Lhuir uhorm. 

On Miir<:h 3Gth (1775), Baswell met Johnson at the 
huiiM uf tho puhlishor, Strnhan. Struhon reminded John- 
■ou [if a ohuniuturistiu remark which he had formerly made, 
thai tlinro af) " few ways in which a man can be mote 
iDiioctuitly oniployeil thunin getting money." Onanother 
ovooaiuu Jtiliiiauu observed with equal truth, if lesa 
originulily, I lint cultivating kindness was an important 
pait of life, lis well as monoy-making. Johnson then 
asked to sue a country lad whom he had recommended to 
Stiuliiui 9A an apprentice, lie asked for five guineas on 
aouount, Uiat he might give one to the boy. " Kay, if a 
man i«uouiiuen>l8 a boy and does nothing for him, it is 
sail work." A "little, thick ahoi-t-legged hoy " was accord- 
ingly brought into the courtyard, whither Johnson and 
Boawell deacended, and the lexicographer bending him- 
■elf down adminiBtered some good advice to the aw»- 
■truok lad wi*h " slow and sonorous solemnity," ending by 
tltu immtmtation of the guinea. 

In the evening the pair fornied part of a cotps of party 
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"wits," led by Sir Joshua Eftynolds, to the benefit of Mm, 
Abtngton, who had been a frequent model of the painter. 
Johnson praised Gairiok's prologues, and Boswell kindly 
reported the enlogy to Garrick, with ■whom he snpped at 
Beauclerk'B, Gariick treated him to a mimicry of 
Johnson, repeating, " with pauses and half-whistling," th& 



lookii^ downwards, and at the end touching the ground 
with a, contorted gesticulation. GaiTick was generally 
jealous of Johnson's light opinion of him, nnd used to 
take off his old master, saying, " Davy has some convirisl 
pleasantry about him, but 'tis a futile fellow." 

Nest day, at Thrales', Johnson fell foul of Gray, one 
of his pet aversions. Boswell denied tliat Gray was dull 
in poetry, " Sir," replied Johnson, " he was dull in'\ 
company, duJl in his closet, dull everywhere. He was { 
dull in a new way, and that made people think himi 
great. He was a mechanical poet." Ho proceeded to say j 
that there were only two good stanzas in the Eloi/ij, 
Johnson's criticism was peiverse ; but if we were to 
collect a few of the judgments passed by contemporariea 
upon each otbet, it would "be scarcely exceptional in its 
want of appreciation. It is rather odd to remark that 
Gray was generally condemned for obscurity — a cLai^ 
which seems strangely out of place when he ia measured by 
more recent standards. 

A day or two afterwards some one ruUied Johnson on 
his appearance at Mia, Abington's benefit. "Why did 
you goV he asked. "Did you see)" "No, sir," 
"Did you hear)" "No, sir." " Why, then, air, iidjon 
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got" "Becaiue, sir, efae is a fsvoorite of tho pn1)lio; 
and whrn the public carea the thousiindth part for ;oa 
that it does f<>r bei, 1 wiil go to your benefit too." 

The dny after, Boswell won a bet hoia Lady Dl 
Beauclork by vuiituring to ask Johnson what he did with 
the orange-peel whiulj he used to pocket. Johnson 
leceived the questimi ttmicably, but did not clear the 
inyBtery, "Then," said Boawell, "the world mnst be 
left in the dark It must be said, he suniped them, 
and he let tbem dry, but what he did with them next ho 
never could be pre%-ailed upon to telL" "Nay, sir,* 
replied Johus^m, " you shouU say it more emphatically — 
he couM not be prevailed upon, even by hia dearest 
friends to tell." 

This year Johnson received the degree of LL.D. from 
Oxford. He had previously (in 1766) received the same 
honour from Dublin. It is remarkable, however, that 
fiuniliiir as the tiile has become, Johnson called him ml f 
plain Kir. to the end of his days, and was generally so 
called by hia intimutea. On April 2od, at a dinner at 
Hoote's, Johnson made another assault upon Gray and 
Mason. When Boswell said that there were good passages 
in Mason's Eljrida, he conceded that there were " now and 
then soiue good imitations of Milton's bad manner." After 
Buitie more talk, Doswell spoke of the cheerfulness of Fleet 
Street, "Why, sir," said Johnson, " Fleet Street has a 
very animated appearance, hut I think that the full tide 
of human existence is at Charing Cross," He added a 
story of an eminent tallow-chandler who had made a for- 
tune in Loudon, and was foolish enough to retire to the 
try. He grew so tired of Iiifl retreat, that he begged 
to know the melting-days of his successor, that he might 
be pmsent at the operation. 
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On April 7tb, they dined at a tavem, where the talk J 
tamed upon Ossian. Some one mentioned as an ubjeo '< 
tioa to its authenticity that no mention of wolves occurred 
in it, Johuaon fell into a reverie upon wild heaeta, and, 
whilst Reynolds and Langton were discussing Bomcthing, 
he broke out, " Pennant tells of heara," What Pennant 
told is unknown. The company continued to tali, whilat 
Johnson continued hia monologue, the word " hear " 
occurring at intervals, like a word in a catcli. At last, 
when a pause came, he was going on : "We are told that 
the black bear ia innocent, but I should not like to trust 
myself with him." Gibbon muttered ia a low tone, 
" I should not like to trust myseK with you" — a prudent 
resolution, says honest Boawell who bated Gibbon, if it 
referred to a competition of abilities. 

The talk went on to patriotism, and Johnson laid 
down an apophthegm, at " which many will start," many 
people, in fact, having little sense of humour. Such per- 
eona may be reminded for their comlbrt that at this perioJ 
patriot had a technical meaning. " Patriotism is the last 
refuge of a scoundrel." On the 1 Oth of April, he laid down 
another dogma, calculated to offend the weaker brethren. 
He defended Pope's line — 

Man oerer U bat always fo be blest. 

And being asked if man did not sometimes eigoy a mo- 
mentary happiness, replied, "Never, bnt when ha ia 
drunk." It would be useless to defend these and otbei 
such utterances to any one who cannot enjoy them with* 
out defence. 

On April llth, the pair went in Reynolds's coach to 
dine with Cambridge, at Twickenham. Johnson was in 
high spirits. He remarked as they drove down, upon the 
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ttritj of gocA hiimoQr in Ufe. Ooe friend mentioDed hf j 
fiovweU was, be siiil, ocfij, and uiotbei maddjf. At IahI^ 1 
stretching himaelf and tamisg with complacenoy, 
olMerved, " I look upon rayself as a good-hnmoareil U^\ 
low " — ft bit of eelf-t3t«em against which BosweD pR^l 
I tested. JotmsoD, be admitted, was good-natured ; bat *mW 
too bascible and impatient to be good-hnmomed. On] 
reaching Cambridge'i boose, Johnson lan to look ai t 
books. "Mr. Johnson," said Cambridge politely, "I I 
un going with jonr pardon to accuse myself for I h 
the same coatom which I peiceiTe yon haT& Bat it •% 
aeeniH odd that one should have such a desire to look al 
the backs of books," " Sir," replied Johnson, wheetinf^ 
about at the words, "the reason is very plain. Enoir- 
ledge is of two kinds. We know a subject omselves, cc I 
we know where we can find information upon it. When I 
we inquire into any subject, the first thing we have to do ] 
is to know what books have treated of it This leads n 
to look at catalogues, and the bocks of books in libraries." I 

A pleasant talk followed. Johnson denied the valaa 1 
attributed to histoncal reading, on the ground that WS j 
know very little except a few facts and dates. All tba I 
eolouring, he said, was conjectitraL Boawell chuckles 1 
over the reflection that Gibbon, who was present, did not I 
take up the cudgels for his favourite study, though the first- \ 
fmita of his labours were to appear in the following year. ] 
"Probably he did not like to trust himself with Johnac 

The conversation prusftntly turned upon the Beggat't 1 
Opera, and Johnson sensibly refused to believe that anf I 
man bad been made a rogue by seeing it. Yet the moralist J 
felt bound to utter some condemnation of such a perl'onn> 1 
ance, and at lust, amidst the smothered amusement of \ 
tbe companyj collected himself to give a heavy stn 
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"there is in it," he said, "aueh a labefaclation of al) 
principlta as may be dangerouB to morality." 

A discussion folluwed aa to whether Sheridan waa right 
for refusing to allow his wife to continue as a public 
singer. Johnson defended him " with all the high spirit 
of a Koman senator." " He resolved wisely and nobly, ti> 
be sore. He is a brave man. Would not a gentleman 
be disgraced by having hia wife aing publicly for hire J 
No, sir, there can be no doubt here. I know not if I 
should not prepare myself for a public singer aa readily a» 
let my wife he one." 

The stout old supporter of social authority went on to 
denounce the politics of the day. Ho asserted that 
politics had come to mean nothing but the art of rising 
in the world. He contrasted the absence of any prin- 
ciples with the state of the national mind during the stormy 
days of the seventeenth century. This gives the pitb 
of Johnston's political prejudices. He hated Whigs 
hlindly &om his cradle ; but he justified his hatred on the 
ground that they were now all "bottomlesa Whigs," 
that is to say, that pierce where you would, yon camo 
upon no definite creed, but only upon hollow formulie, 
intended as a cloak for private interest. If Burke and one 
or two of his friends be excepted, the remark had but too 
much justice. 

In 1776, Boswell found Johnson rejoicing in the pro- 
spect of a journey to Italy with the Thrales. Before 
atarting he was to take a trip to the country, in which 
Boswell agreed to join. Boswell gathered up various 
bits of advice before their departure. One seems to have 
commeudad iteeK to him as specially available for prac- 
tice. " A man who had been drinking freely," said the 
moralist, "should never go into a new comptiny. He 
I 
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wnld pmbaUj atrilc* tb«flt m ndknlcKU, thot^h 1m 
nigbt be in nniKni wiUi tfaon wko had been diinldi^ 
with him." Joluwa p«opoapd«d ■nothcr foTOQiite theorj. 
** A ihip,' be Mid, "wu vane than a gaoL There k in 
• fful b«Ctei air, lieUar wpaay, better coDveiiieiicj of 
•nsjr kind ; and a ahip baa the additiooiJ Juadvuitaga 
«f bei^ in danger.* 

On Hatch 19A, tlwj went bj anch to the Aagd at 
Oxford ; and next monthig nailed the lloater of TTni- 
veaatj College, vho cboae vith Boswiell to act is o[^io- 
aitian to ■ tctj sonod bit of adnce pven bj Johnson 
aooD aftcMraids — pobaps with aome t«feRiic« to the piK>. 
eeeding. "S'eyer speak nf s man in bis onu presence ; it 
■a alwaja indelic&te and ms; be ofiensive.'' The two, how- 
erer, difco^aed Johnson without TeserT& The Master said 
that ha woold have given Johnson a banilred potmdt for a 
discooise on the British Coaptation ; and BosweU ang- 
gcsted that Johnson ahonid write two Tolames of no 
gt«at bulk npon Church and Stat«, which should comprise 
the n'hote substance of the argument. " He should erect 
a fort on the confines of each." Johnson was not unna- 
turally displeased with the dialc^e, and growled onl^ 
" Why should I be always writing t " 

Presently, they went to sea Dr. Aduns, the doctor'a 
old fjriond, who had been answering Hume. BosweQ, who 
had done his best to court the acquaintance of Vdlaire^ 
Booasean, 'Wilkes, and Huni« himseli^ felt it desirable to 
reprove idama for having met Hume with civility. Ha 
airud his adniiiable sentiments in a long speech, obsBmng 
upon the connexion between theory and practice, and le- 
nurking, by way of practical application, that, if an infidel 
were at once vain and ugly, he might be compared to 
" Cicoio'B beautiful inu^e of Virtue" — which would, aa taa 
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Bsoma to think, be a cmsliiiig retort, Eoswell slvaye 
doliglited in fighting with hia gigantic backer close behind 
liim. Johnson, as he had doubtlosa expected, chimed in 
with the argument. " You ehould do your best," said 
Johnson, " to diminish the authority, as well as dispute the 
arguments of your adversary, because most people are 
biaead more by pursonal respect than by reasoning," " Ton 
would not jostle a chimney-sw-eeper," said Adome, "Tee," 
replied Johnson, " if it weie necessary to jostle him 

The pair proceeded by post-chaise past Blenheim, and 
dined at a good inn at Chapelhouse. Johnston boasted 
of the superiority, long since Taoiahed if it ever existed, 
of English to French inns, and quoted with great emo- 
tion Shenstono'a lines — 

Wlioe'er hna travell'd lifs's doll ronnd, 
Where'er hia stages msf have bean, 
Mnat aigh to think he atiU has fonnd 
it nelconae at an iim. 



As they drove along rapidly in the post-chaise, he ex- 
claimed, "Life has not many better things than this." 
On another occasion he said that he should like to spend 
hia life driving briskly in a post-chaiae with a pretty 
woman, clever enough to add to the conversation. The 
plcaaure was partly owing to tlie fact that his dea&ess was 
less troublesome in a carriage. But he admitted that 
there were drawbacks even to this pleasure. Boswell 
asked him whether he would not add a post-chaiae journey 
to the other sole cause of happiness— namely, drunken- 
ness. " lHo, sir," eaid Johnson, " you are driving rapidly 
from aomething or to eomething." 

They went to Eirrainghani, whei:« Eoswell pumped 
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Hector about Jolmsoii's earl; days, and saw the works ot 
Boulton. Watt's partner, who said to him, " I sell hero, 
■ii, what all the world deairea to have — power" Thence 
they went to Lichfield, and met more of the rapidly 
thinning circle of Johnson's oldest friends. Here Boewell 
was a little scandalized by Johasoa's warm esclamatiDn 
on opening a letter — " One of the moat dreadful things 
that has happened in my time i " This turned out to be the 
death of Thrale's only son. Boswcll thought the phrase 
too big for the event, and was aome time before he could 
feel a proper concern. He waa, however, " curious to 
observe how Dr. Johnson would ha affected," and was again 
a little scandalized by the reply to hia consolatory remark 
that the Thralea still had daughters. " Sir," eaid Johnson, 
•'don't you know how you yourself think) Sir, he 
wishes to propagate his name." The great man was 
actually putting the famOy sentiment of a brewer in the 
same category with the sentiments of the heir of Anchin- 
leck. Johnson, however, calmed down, hut resolved to 
hurry back to London. They stayed a night at Taylor's, 
who remarked that he had fought a good many battles 
for a physician, one of their common friends. " But you 
should consider, air," said Johnson, " that by every one 
of your victories he is a loser ; for every man of whom 
yon get the better will be very angry, and resolve not to 
employ him, whereas if people get the better of you in 
argument about him, they wiU think ' We'll send foi 

Dr. nevertheless 1' " 

It was after their rotum to London that Boawall won 
the greatest triumph of his triendship. He carried thiongh 
ft negotiation, to which, as Burke pleasantly said, there 
(thing equal in the whole history of the corpi diplo- 
matique. At some moment of enthusiasm it had occmred 
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to him to bring Johnson into company vnth ^ 
The infidel deniaROgue waa probably in the mind of the 
Tory High Churchman, when ho throw out that pleasant 
little apophthegm about patriotism. To bring together 
two auch oppoaiteB without provoking a collision would 
be the crowning triumph of Boawell's curiosity. He wa« 
Tcady to Tun all baziirds as a chemist might try some 
new experim.ent at the risk of a destructive explosion ; 
but being resolved, he took every precaution with ad- 
mirable foresight. 

BoBwell had been invited by the Dillys, well-known 
booksellers of the day, to meet Wilkes. " Lot us hare 
Johnson," suggested the gallant Boswell. " Not for the 
world I" exclaimed Dilly. Bat, on Eoawell's undertaking 
the negotiation, he consented to the experiment. Boswell 
went off to Johnson and politely invited him in Billy's 
name. " I will wait upon him," said Johnson. " Pro- 
vided, sir, I euppoae," said the diplomatic Boswell, "that 
the company which be is to have is agreeable to yon." 
""What do you mean, sirl" exclaimed Johnson. "What 
do you take me fori Do you think I am so ignorant of 
the world as to prescribe to a gentleman what company 
he is to have at his table 1" Boswell worked the point a 
little farther, till, by judicioas manipulation, he had got 
Johnson to commit himself to meeting anybody— even 
Jack Wilkes, to make a wild hypothesis — at the Dillys' 
table. Boswell retired, hoping to think that he bad fixed 
the discussion in Johnson's mind. 

The great day arrived, and BosweU, lite a consummate 
general who leaves nothing to chance, went himself to 
fetch Johnson to the dinner. The great man had for 
gotten the engagement, and was " buffetjjig his books " in 
a dirty shirt and amidst clouds of dust. When reminded 
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of bis f nmuM. be aaii that ha had ordered dinner «l 
home with Hia. WiUuma. Entreaties of the wamteat 
kiiiii from Bosirell aoftened the peevish old lady, to 
wliose pleaaore Johnson had referred hipt . Boswell flew 
bode, umoonced Mis. Williams's consent, and Johnson 
Toamd, ** Frank, a cXtau ebirt !" and w&s soon in a hackney- 
coach. Boewell irjoiced like a " fortnne-hnnter who has 
got an heiress into ■ post-chaise with him to set out for 
Gtetna Green." Yet the joy was with trembling. Anired 
at Dillys', Johnson found himself amongst strangers, and 
Boswell watched aoxioasly &om a comer. " Who is that I 
gentleman I" whispered Johnson to Dillj. **Hr. Arthur i 
Lee." Johnson whistled " too-too-too " doabtfiilly, for ' 
Le« was a patriot and an American. " And who is th« 
gentleman in lacet" "Mr. Wilkes, air." Johnson sub- 
aided into a window-seat and fixed his eye on a book. 
He was fairly in the toils. His reproof of Boswell waa 
recent enough to prevent him &om exhibiting his dis- 
pleasure, and he resolved to restrain bimsel£ 

At dinner Wilkes, placed next to Johnson, took np hia 
port in the perfbnnanee. He pacified the sturdy motaUat 
by delicate attentions to his needs. He helped Mm care- 
folly to soma fine veaL " Pray give me leave, sir ; it is 
better here — a little of the brown — some fat, sir — a littl» 
of the stufiBng — some gravy — let me have the pleasure of 
giving yon some butter. Allow me to recommend a 
this orange ; or the lemon, perhaps, may have 
zest" " Sir, sir," cried Johnson, " I am obliged to 
you, air," bowing and turning to him, with a look for 
gome time of " surly virtue," and soon of complacency. 

Gradually the convetsatioJi became coidiaL Johnson 
told of the fascination exercised by Foote, who, like 
Wilkea, had succeeded in pleasing him against hia will. 
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Poote once took to selling bear, and it was bo bid that I 
tha servants of Fitzherbert, one of hia customers, raaolved i 
to protest. They chose a little black boy to carry theii I 
remonstrance ; hut the boy waited at table one day when J 
Foote waa present, and returning to hia companioaB, aaid, i 
" This is the finest man I have ever seen. I will i 
deliver your message ; I will drink his heer." From I 
Foote the transition waa easy to Garrick, whom Johnson, I 
as usual, defended against tha attacks of otiiera. Ha i 
tained that Ganick's reputation for avarice, though 
founded, had been rather iiaeful than otherwise. " Yoa J 
despise a man for avarice, but you do not hate him." Tha I 
clamour would have been more effectual, had it heea 1 
directed againet hia living with splendour too great for I 
a player. Johnson went on to speak of the difficulty of I 
getting biographical information. When he had wished \ 
to write a life of Dryden, Le applied to two living t 
who remembered him. One could ordy tell him that I 
Dryden bad a chair by tha fire at Will'a Coffee-house in 
winter, which waa moved to the balcony in aiiiamer. The 
other tCihber) could only report that he remembered 
Dryden as a " decent old man, arbiter of critical diapatea 
at Wm'a." 

Johoaon and Wilkes hod one point in common — a 
vigorous prejudice against the Scotch, and upon thia topic 
they cracked their jokes in friendly emulation. When 
1 (1781), they still pursued 
Wilkes told how a privateer 
seven Scotch islands, and re- 
sispence. Johnson now re- 
marked in answer to somehoJy who said " Poor old Eng- 
land is lost I " " Sir, it ia not so much to be lamented that 
(Ad. England is loat, as that the Scotch have found it." 



they met upon a later 
this inexliaustible subject, 
had completely plundered 
embarked withtliree and 
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" Too nnut know, air," lie said to Wilkes, " tliat I lately 
took m; friend Boawell and sLoned him gemiiae ciriliied 
life in ao English provincial town. I turned him loose at 
LichGeld, that he might eee for once real civilitjr, for yon 
know be livea among: eavagea in Scotland and among 
Takes iu London." '■ Except," said Wilkes, " when he ia 
with grave, sober, decent people like yoa and me." " Aiid 
we ashamed of him," added Johnson, smiling. 

BoBwell liad to bear some jokes against himself and bis 
countrymen from the pnir ; lint he had triumphed, and 
rejoiced grcutly when he went home with Johnson, and 
tieurd the great mnn speak of his pleasant dinner to Mi& 
Williama. Johnson suems to have beun permanently 
reconciled to bis foe. " Did we not hear so much said 
of Jack Wilkea," he remarked ntit year, " we sboold 
think more highly of his conversation. Jack has a great 
variety of talk, Jsuk is a scholar, and Jack has the man- 
ners of B gentleman. But, after hearing his name sounded 
from polo to pole ns the phcenix of convivial felicity, wo 
are disrippointed iu his eoicpany. He has always been at 
me, hut I would do Jack a kindness rather than not 
The contest is now over," 

In fact, Wilkes had ceaacl to play any part in pnblie 
life. When Johnson met him next (in 1781) they joked 
about such dangerous topics as some of Wilkes's political 
perforinancus. Johnson sent him a copy of the Lines, 
«nd they were seen conversing tcle-a-tete in confidential 
whispere about Guorye IL and the King of Prussia, To 
Boswell's mind it su^si^sted the happy days when the lion 
should lie down with the kid, or, as Dr. Barnard sag- 
geeted, the goat 

In the year 1777 Johnson hegan the Lives qftlis Pmlji, 
ia compliance with a request from the booksellera, who 
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wished for prefaces to a large collection of Eaglbh poetry. 
Johnson asked for this work, the extremely modest sum 
of 200 guineas, when he might easily, according to 
Malone, have received 1000 or 1500. He did not 
meet Bos well till September, when they spent ten 
days together at Dr. Taylor's. The sulyect which spe- 
cially interested Bosivell at this time was the fiite of the 
uuliicky Dr. Dodd, hanged for forgery in the previons 
Juna Dodd seems to have been a worthless charlatan of 
the popular preacher variety. His crime would not in 
our days have been thought worthy of so severe a pnniah- 
ment; but hie contemporarifs were less shocked by the 
fact of death being inflicted for such a lault, than by the 
fact of its being inflicted on a tlei^yman. Johnson exerted 
himself to procure a remission of the sentence by writing 
various letteis and petitions on Dodd's behalf. He seems 
to have been deeply moved by the man's appeal, and 
could " not bear the thought: " that any negligence of his 
should lead to the death of a fellow-creature j hut he said 
that if he had himself been in authority he would have 
signed the denth-warrant, sad for the man himself, ha 
bad as little respect as might be. Ho said, indeed, that 
Dodd was right in not joining in the " cant '' about 
leaving a wretched world, "So, no," said the poor 
rogue, " it has been a very agreeable world to me." Dodd 
had allowed to pass for his own one of the papers com- 
posed for him by Johjison, and the Doctor was not quite 
pleased. "When, howover, Seward expressed a doubt as 
to Dodd's power of writing so forcibly, Johnson felt 
bound not to expose him. " Why should you think 8ot 
Depend upon it, sir, when any man knows he is to be 
hanged in a fortnight, it concentrates his mind wonder- 
fnllj." On another occasion, Johnson expressed a donht 
81 
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himself u to whether Dodd liad really composed a certain 
prayer on the night bel'ore his execution, "Sir, do yon 
titink th&t a man the night before he is to be hanged cares 
for the succession of the royal family 1 Though he may 
liave composed this prayer then. A man who haa been 
canting all his life may cant to the last ; and yet a man 
who has been refused a pardon after Svj much petitioning, 
would hardly be pmying thus fervently for the king." 

The last day at Taylor's was characteristic Johnson 
wiis very cordial to his disciple, and Boswell fancied that 
he could defend hia master at " the point of his sword." 
" My regard for you," said Johnson, " is greater almost 
than I have words to expresa, hut I do not choose to he 
alwayfl repeating it. "Write it down in the first leaf oi 
yonr pocket-book, and never doubt of it again." They 
became sentimental, and talked of the misery of human 
life. Boswell spoke of the pleasures of society, " Alas, 
sir," replied Johnson, like a trae pessimist, "these are 
only struggles for happiness ! " He felt exhilarated, he 
said, when he first went to Eanelagh, but he changed to 
the mood of Xerxes weeping at the sight of his army. 
*' It went to my heart to cuosider that there was not one 
in all that brilliant circle that was not afraid to go home 
and think ; but that the thoughts of each individual wotild 
be distressing when alone." Some years before he had 
gone with Boswell to the Pantheon and taken a more 
cheerful view. "When Boswell doubted whether there 
were many happy people present, he said, " Yes, sir, there 
are many happy people hp,re. There are many people 
here who ore watcMng hundreds, and who think hundreds 
are watching them." The more permanent feeling woB 
that which he expressed in the "serene autumn night" 
in Taylor's garden. He was willing, howevei, to talk , 
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calmly about eternal punialiment, and to admit the poBsi- 
TjiJily of a "mitigated interpretation." 

Aiter rapper he dictated to Eoswell an argument in 
favour of the negro who was then claiming hia liberty in 
Scotland. He hated slavery with a zeal which the excel- 
lent Boawell thought to be " without knowledge ■" and on 
one occasion gave as a toast to some " very grave men " 
at Oxford, " Hera'a to tho next insurrection of negroes in 
the West Indies." The hatred was combined with aa 
hearty a dislike for American independence. " Haw is 
it," he said, "that we alwaya hear the loudest ydpa for 
liberty amongst the drivers of negroes 1" The harmony 
of the evening was unluckily spoilt by an explosion of 
this prejudice. EosweU undertook the defence of the 
colonists, and the discuasion became eo fierce that though 
Johnaon had expressed a willingness to sit up all night 
with him, they were glad to part after an horn or two, and 
go to bed. 

In 1778, EosweU came to London and found Johnson 
absorbed, to an extent which apparently excited his jea- 
lousy, by hia intimacy with the Tlirales. They had, how- 
ever, several agreeable meetings. One was at the club, 
and Eoawell'a report of the conversation is the fullest 
that we have of any of its meetings. A certain reserve 
ia indicated by his ueing initials for the interlocutors, of 
■whom, however, one can be easily identified as Burke. 
The talk began by a disciiasion of an antique statue, said 
to be the dog of Alcibiadaa, and valued at 1000^. Burke 
aaid that the representation of no animal could be worth 
BO much. Johnaon, whose taste for art waa a vanishing 
quantity, said that the value was proportional to the dif- 
ficulty. A statue, as he argued on another occasion, would 
be worth nothing if it were cut out of a carrot. Every- 
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tbiDg, he DOW said, va^ volitahle which "enlarged the 
sphere of humaD powers." The litst maa who balanced 
a straw upon his Dose, or rode npon three horses at once, 
deserved the applause of mankind ; and so statues of ani- 
mala should be preserved as a proof of dexterity, though 
men should not continue sueh fruitless labours. 

The conversation became more instructive uuder the 
gaidatice of Burke. He maintained what seemed to his 
hearers a paradox, though it would be interesting to hear 
hifi arguments from some profounder economiGt than Bob- 
well, tliat a country would be made more populous by 
emigration, " Tliere are bulla enough in Ireland," he 
remarked incidentally in the conrae of the argument. 
" 80, sir, I should thiult from your argument," said John- 
ton, for once condescending to an irresistible pun. It is 
recorded, too, that he once made a bull himself, observing 
that a horae was so slow tliat when it went up hill, it 
■tood stilL If he now failed to appreciate Burke's a^n- 
ment, he made one good remark. Another speaker said 
that unhealthy comitriea were the most populous. " Coun- 
trioB which ate the most populous," replied Johnson, 
"have the most destructive diseases. That is the true 
state of the proposition /' and indeed, the remark applies 
to the case of emigration. 

A discussion then took place as to whether it would be 
worth while for Burke to take so much trouble with 
speeches which never decided a vote. Burke replied that 
a speech, though it did not gain one vote, would have an 
influence, and maintained that the House of Commons 
was not wholly corrupt. " We are all more or less 
governed by interest," was Johnson's comment. "But 
interest will not do everything. In a case which admits 
of doubt, we try to think on the side which is for our into- 
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reat, and geneTally bring oureelveB to act accordingly. 

But the Buliject must admit of diversity of colouring; it 
must receive a colour on that side. In the House of Com- 
mons there are laembere enough who will not vote what 
is grossly absurd and unjuat. No, sir, there must always 
be right enough, or appearance of right, to keep wrong in 
countenance." After some deviations, the conversation 
returned to this point. Johnson and Burke agreed on a 
characteristic statement, Burke said that from his expe- 
rience he had leanit to think better of mankind. " From 
my experience," replied Johnson, "I have found them 
woree on commercial dealings, more liiapoaed to cheat than 
I had any notion of j but mare disposed to do one another 
good than I had conceived." "Less just, andn 
cent," as another speaker suggested. Johnson 
to say that considoriug the pressure of want, it was won- 
derful that men would do ao much for each other. The 
greatest liar is said to speak more truth than falsehood, 
and perhaps the worst man might do more good than not 
But when Boswell suggested that perhaps experience 
might increase our eatimate of human happiness, Johnson 
returned to his habitual pessimism. " No, sir, the more 
we inquire, the more we shall find man less happy." The 
talk soon wandered off into a disquisition upon the folly 
of deliberately testing the strength of oi» friend's affection. 

The evening ended by Johnson accepting a commisaion 
to write to a friend who had given to the Club a hogshead 
of claret, and to request another, with " a happy am- 
biguity of expression," in the hopes that it might tlao 
be a present. 

Some daya afterwards, another conversation took place, 
which has a certain celebrity in Boswelliau literature. 
The scene was at Dillj*B, and the guests included Miaa 
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Sewaid and Mre. Enowlee, m weU-kncwc Qvakei Ladj'. 

Before dinnei Jobnson eeizal apon a book which he 

in Ilia lap duiiog dinner, wiapped up in the table-oloth. 

His attentjon vaa not distracted from the ^ 
of the hour, bat he hit upon a topic Thich happily 
bined the two appropriate veins of thought. He boasted. 
that be would write a cookory-book upon philosophical, 
principles ; and declared in opposition to Miss Seward 
that such a task waa twyond the sphere of woman. Fep- 
haps this led to a diacusaion upon the privilegea of men, in 
whick Johnson put down ilre, Knowles, who had some 
hankering for women's rights, by the Shokspearian 
maxim that if two men ride on a horse, one must ride 
behind. Driven from her position in this world, potw 
Mrs. Knowlea hoped that sexes might be equal in the 
next. Boswell reproved her by the remark already quoted, 
that men might as well expect to be equal to angels. He 
enforces this view by an illustration suggested by the 
" Eev. Mr. Brown of Utrecht," who had observed that ft 
great or small gloss might be equally full, though not 
holding equal quantities. Mr. Brown intended this for a 
confutation of Hume, who has said that a little Miss, 
dressed for a ball, may be as happy as an otatot who baa 
won Bome triumphant success.' 

The conversation thus took a theological turn, and 
Mrs. Enowlea was fortunate enough to win Johnson's 
high approval. He defended a doctrine maintained by 
8oame Jcnyns, that friendship is not a Christian virtue. 
MiB. Knowlea remarked Umt Jesua bad twelve diacipka, 

1 BoBwell mnarks as a cnriouB coini^ideiioe tbat the 
Imtion ItBd been netd by a Dr. KiDg, a diBsentiiig 
DoobtlesB it Iihb been uaed often enougli. Foi 
DoMiu't Sermont (Alfoid's Edition), vol L, p. &■ 
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but there was one whom he loved. Johnson, "with eyeB 
eparkling bonignantly," excIainiBii, " Very well indeed, 
nia/Um ; you have said very well !" 

So far all had gone smoathJy ; but here, for some inex- 
plicable reason, Johnsou burst into a auddeu fury against 
the American rebels, whom he described aa " tascalB, 
robbeiB, pirates," and roared out a tremendous volley, 
which might almost have been audible across the Atlantic. 
Eoswell aat and trembled, but gradually divorted the sage 
to less exciting topics. The name of Jonathan Edwards 
enggeated a discussion upon free will and necessity, upon 
■which poor Boawell was much given to worry himself. 
Some time afterwards Johnson wrote to him, in answer 
to one of his lamenlatioas : *' I hoped you had got rid of 
all this hypocrisy of misery. What have you to do with 
liberty and necessity 1 Or what more than to hold your 
tongue about itJ" Boswell could never take this sensible 
advice ; but he got little comfoi-t from his oraclG. " We 
know that we are all free, and there's an end on't," was 
his statement on one occasion, and now ho could only 
say, " All theory is against the freedom of the will, andall 
experience for it." 

Some familiar topics followed, which play a great part 
in Bos well's reports. Among the favourite topics of 
the sentimentalists of the day was the denunciation of 
"luxury," and of civilized life in general. There was ' 

a disposition to find in the South Sea savages or 
American Indians an embodiment of the fancied state 
of nature. Johnson heartily despised the affectation. 
) He was told of an American woman who had to be bound 

i in order to keep her from savt^e life. " She must have , 

9 been an animal, a beast," said BoswelL '' Sir," said ^^H 

X Johnson, " she was a speaking cat." Somebody quoted ^^| 
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to bim with admiration the soliloquy of on officer i 
had lived in the wilds of America : " Here am I, free a: 
imrestTaiiied, amidst the rade magnificence of nature, n 
the Indian woman by my side, and this gnn, with whi 
I can procure food when I want it I What i 
be desired for human happiness 1" "Do not allow j 
self, air," replied Johnson, " to be imposed upon by sncli 
gross absurdity. It ia sad stuff; it is brutish. If a b 
could speak, he might aa well exclaim, ' Here am I w 
this cow and this grass; what being can enjoy groa 
felicity I'" When Johnson implored Boawell to "cl 
his mind of cant," he was attacking his disciple far affe 
ing a serious depression about public affairs ; but the et 
which he hated would certainly have included as its £ 
article an admlmtion for the state of nature. 

On the present occasion Johnson defended luxury, i 
said that he had learnt much from Mandeville — a shtewi 
cynic, in whom Johnson's hatred for humbug is e 
gerated into a general disbelief in real as well as s 
nobleness of Bentiment. As the conversation proceeded 
Johnson expressed his habitual horror of death, i 
caused Misa Seward's ridicule by talking seriously ( 
ghosts and the importance of the question of their reality H 
and then followed an explosion, which seems to ] 
closed this characteristic ovenii^, A young woman 
become a Quaker under the influence of Mrs. Knowle^a 
who now proceeded to deprecate Johnson's wrath at w 
he regarded as an apostasy. "Madam," he said, "she i 
an odious wench," and he proceeded to denounce 1 
audacity In presuming to choose a religion for heiseU.^ 
" She knew no more of the points of diflerence," he si 
"than of the difference between the Copemican and 
Ptolemaic systems." When Mre. Knowles said that iba 
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bad the New Testament before her, he said that it was 
the ■' moat difBciilt hook in the ■worM," and he proceeded 
to attack the unlucky proaelyte with a fury which shocked 
the two ladiea. Mrs. Knowles afterwards published a 
report of this cooveraation, and obtained another report, 
with which, however, she was not satisfied, from Miss 
Seward, Both of them leptesent the poor doctor as 
hopelessly confuted by the mild dignity and calm reason 
of Hra, Knowles, though the triumph is painted in far 
the brightest colours by Mrs. Knowles heiBelf. Un- 
luckily, there is not a trace of Johnson's manner, except 
in one phraao, in either report, and they are chieHy cnrioup 
as an indirect testimony to Eoawell'a superior powers. 
The passage, in which both the ladies agree, is that John- 
son, on the expression of Mra. Knowles'a hope that he 
would meet the young lady in another world, retorted 
that he was not fond of meeting fools anywhere. 

Poor Boawell was at this time a water-drinker by 
Johnson's recommendation, though unluckily for him- 
eelf he never broke off his drinking habits for long. 
They had a conversation at Paoli's, in which Boswell 
ai^ed against his present practice. Johnson remarked 
" that wine gave & man nothing, but only put in motion 
what had been locked np in frost." It was a key, 
suggested some one, which opened a box, but the bos 
might he full or empty. "Nay, sir," said Johnson, 
"conversation ie the key, wine is a picklock, which 
forces open the box and i^jnres it. A man should 
cultivate his mind, so as to bavo that contidonce and 
readiness without wins which wine gives." Boswell 
characteristically said that the great difficulty was &oia 
benevolence." It was hard to refuse " a good, worthy 
" who aaked you to try his cellar. This, according 
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to Johnson, was mere concoit, implying an exaggerated 
eatimate of your importance to jtiur eiiteitaiiier. Eeynold* 
gallaatlj took up the opposite aide, anil pioducud the 
one recorded instance of a Johnsonian blush. "I won' 
argue any mote with you, eir," said Johnson, who thoughl 
every man to bo elevated who drank wine, " yon are toe 
far gone." " I should have thought bo indeed, air, had 
made auch a speech as yon have now done," aaid Reynolds 
and Johnson apologized ■with the aforesaid blush. 

The explosion was soon over on this occasion. Sol 
long afterwards, Johnson attacked EosweU so fiercely 
at a dinner at Eeynolds'e, that the poor disciple kepi 
away for a week. They made it up when they 
next, and Johnson solaced Eoswell's wounded vanity by 
higldy com mending an image made by him to express 
hia feelings. " I don't tiaro how often or Low high 
Johnson tosses mo, when only friends are present, for then 
I fall upon soft ground ; but I do not like falling on 
stones, which ia the case when enemies are present." 
The phrase may recall one of Johnson's happiest illustra- 
tiona. When some one said, in his presence that a eofigt 
(TiUre might be considered as only a strong recommenda- 
tion : " Sir," replied Johnson, " it is such a recommenda- 
tion as if I sliould throw you out of a two-pair of stairs 
window. And recommend you to fall soft." 

It la perhaps time to ceaso these extracts from Boswell's 
reports. The next two years were leas fruitful, In 1779 
Boswell was careless, though twice in London, and in 
1780, he did not pay his annual visit. Boswell has 
partly filled up the gap by a collection of sayings made 
by Langton, some passages from which have been 
quoted, and his correspon^Ience gives various details. 
Oamck died in January of 1779, and Beauclerk ia 
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March, 1780. Johnson himself seems to have shown 
few symptoms of increasing age; but a change was 
approaching, and the last years of his life were destined 
to be clouded, not merely by physical weakness, but by a 
change of circumstances which had great influence upon 
his happiness. 



tarn ouuzye txabs of iobsbos's hm. 

b followiog Boswell's guidance we have necessarily m 
onlj one side of Jotmson's life ; and probably that b 
which bail IcoBt aigiiifiuance for the man hiniBeK 

Boswell saw in him chie&j the gieat dictator of conrevM* 
■ation J and though the reports of Johnson's talk repre 
hia chaiacter in spite of some qualifications with i: 
fulncBS, there were many traits yery inadequately n 
at the Mitre or the Club, at Mrs. Thrale's, or in m 
with Wilkes or Eeynolds, We may catch some gl 
from his letters and diaries of that inward life which e> 
eisted generally in a long succession of struggles t 
oppressive and often paralysing melancholy. Another I 
most noteworthy aide to his character is revealed in hi* | 
relations to persons too humble for admission to the ta 
at which he exerted a despotic away. Upon this 
Johnson was almost entirely lovenble. We often h&y 
regret the imperfection of the records of 



TbBt best portioi 
Hie liUle, nameless, am 
Of Idndneas and of Inre 



■■life, 



Everywhere in Jotineon'^ letters and in the occaeioM 
anecdotes, we come upon indications of a ten 
and untiring benevolence which would make as forgin ^ 
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far worae faults than have eTer been laid to his charge. 
Kay, the very asperity of the man's outside becomes ea- 
dearod to us by the association. His irritabQity never 
vented itself against the helpless, and hia rough impa- 
tience of ianeiful troubles implied no want of sympathy 
for real sorrow. One of Mrs. Thrale's anecdotes is in- 
tended to show Johnson's haraliuess : — " When I one day 
lamented the loss of a &i&'i cousin killed in America, 
'Pr'ythee, my dear,' said he, 'have done with canting j 
how would the world be the worse for it, I may aslc, if all 
your relations were at once spitted like larks and roasted 
for Presto's sapper!' Presto was the dog that lay under 
the table while wo talked." The counter version, given 
by EosweLL is, that Mrs. Tlirale related her cousin's death 
in the midst of a hearty supper, and that Johnson, shocked 
at her want of feeling, said, "Madam, it would give you 
very little concern if all yonr relations were spitted like 
those larks, and roasted for Presto's supper." Taking the 
most unfavourable version, wo may judge how much real 
indifference to human sorrow was implied by seeing how 
Johnson was affected by a loss of one of Ms humblest 
friends. It is but one cqbb of many. In 1767, he took 
leave, as he notes in his diary, of his " dear old friend, 
Catherine Chambers," who had been for about forty-three 
years in the service of hia family. " I desired all to with- 
draw," he says, " then told her that we were to part for 
ever, and, as Christians, we should part with prayer, and 
that I would, if she wns willing, say a short prayer beside 
her. She expressed great desire to hear me, and held up her 
poor hands as she lay in bed, with great fervour, while I 
prayed, kneeling by her, in nearly the following words " — 
which shall not be repeated here — " I then kissed her," 
he odds. " She told me that to part was the greatest pain 
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low" like himself had no compaaaion toBptuefar "wonnda 
given to vanity and Boftnesa," whilst witnessing the com- 
mon sight of actual want ingreat cities. On Lady Tavistock's 
death, said to have been caused by grief for her huahand'a 
loss, he observed that her life might have been saved if 
she had been put into a small chandler's shop, with a child 
to nurse. When Mra. Thrale suggested that a lady would 
be grieved bec.iiise her friend had lost the chance of a for- 
tune, " She will giiffer as much, perhaps," he replied, 
" aa your horae did when your cow misoarried." Mrs. . 
Thrale teBtifiea that he once reproached her sternly for 
complaining of the dust. 'When he knew, he said, how 
many poor families would perish nest winter for want 
of the hread which the drought woidd deny, he could 
not bear to hear ladies sighing for rain on account of their 
compIejQons or their clothes. While reporting such say- 
ings, she adds, that he loved the poor aa she never saw any 
one else love them, with an earnest desire to make them 
happy. His charity was unbounded ; he proposed to 
allow himself one hundred a year out of the three hundred | 
of hia pension ; but the Thralea coidd never discover that 
he really spent upon himself more than 70^, or at most 
SOI. He had numerous dependants, abroad aa well as at 
home, who " did not like to see him latterly, unless he 
brought 'em money." He filled hia pockets with small 
cash which he distributed to be^ars in defiance of political , 
economy. When told that the recipients only laid it oat 
upon gin or tobacco, he replied that it was savage to deny 
them the few coarse pleasures which the richer disdained. 
Numerous instances are given of more judicious charity. 
When, for example, a Benedictine monk, whom h 
Boen in Paris, became a Protestant, Johnson supported 
him for some months in London, till bo could get a I 
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Once coming home late at night, he found a poor womaii 
lying in the street. Ue cairied lier to Lis house on hia 
back, and found tliut slie was reduced to the lowest stage 
of want, poverty, and disease. He took care of her at his 
own charge, with all tenderness, until she was lestoied 
to health, and tried to have her put into a virtuous way of 
living. His house, ia his later yeara, was filled with 
various waifs and strays, to whom he gave hospitality and 
sometimes support, defending himself by saying that if be 
did not help them nobody else would. The head of his 
household was Miss Williams, who had been a friend of 
his wife's, and after coming to stay with him, in order to 
undergo an operation for cataract, became a permanent 
inmate of his houBc. She had a small income of some 
40/. a year, partly from the charity of connexions of her 
father's, and partly arising from a little book of miscel- 
lanies published by subscription. She was a woman of 
euuie sense and cultivation, and when she died (in 1783) 
Johnson said that for thirty years she had been to him as 
a sister. Boswell's jealousy was excited during the first 
period of his acquaintance, when Goldsmith one night 
went home with Johnson, crying " I go to Miss Williams " 
— a phrase which implied admission to an intimacy from 
which Boswell was as yet excluded. Boswell soon obtained 
the coveted privilege, and testiiies to the respect with 
which Johnson always treated the inmates of his family. 
Before leaving her to dine with Boswell at the hotel, ha 
asked her what little deHcacy should be sent to her &om 
the tavern. Poor Miss Williams, however, was peevish, 
and, according to Hawkins, had been known to drive John- 
son out of the room by her reproacltia, and Boswell's 
delicacy was shocked by the supposition that she t«sted tha 
t'ulnesB of cups of tea, by putting her finger inside. We aia 
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glad ia know that this vaa a false impreaaion, and, in 
fact, Miss Williams, hjwerer unfortimatQ in temper and 
citcumstunoea, aeuma to have teen a lady ly manneia and 
education. 

The next inmato of this queer household was Bobert 
Levett, a man who had heen & waiter at a coffee-house in 
Paris frequented by aurgeona. They had enabled him to 
pick up some of their art, and he eet up aa an " obscure 
practiser in physic amongst the lower people " in London. 
He took from them such feea as he could get, including 
provisions, some times, unfortunately for him, of the 
potable kind. He was once entrapped into a queer mar- 
riage, and Jolinaon had to arrange a separation from hia 
wife. Johnson, it aeema, had a good opinion of hia 
medical skill, and more or less employed hia aervices in 
that capacity. He attended his patron at his breakfast ; 
breakfasting, said Percy, " on the crust of a roU, which 
Johnson tlirew to him after teariog out the crumb." The 
phrase, it ia said, goea too far ; Johnson always took pains 
that Levett should be treated rather as a friend than as a 
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Besides these humble friends, there was a Mrs. Uea- 
moulins, the daughter of a Lichfield physician. Johnson 
had bad some quarrel with the father in his youth for 
revealing a confession of the mental disease which tortured 
hint from early years. He supported Mrs. DesmoulinB 
none the leas, giving houae-room to bor and her daughter, 
and making her an allowance of half-a-guinea a week, a 
sum equal to a twelfth pait of bia pension. Francis 
Barber has already been mentioned, and we have a dirn 
vision of a Miss CarmichaoJ, who completed what be 
facetioualy called hia " aeruglio." It was anything bat a 
faappy family. He aummed up their relations in a letter 
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to Mra. Thrale. " Williiims," ho bfijb, " hates everybody j 
Levett hates DesmouhiiB, and does not love WiHiama ; 
DesmouliiiB hates them both ; Poll (Miss Carmichael) 
loves none of them." Frank Barber complained of Misi 
Williams's authority, and Miss WiUiamg of Frank's in- 
euhordination. Intruders who bad taken refuge under 
bis Toaf, brought their children there in bis absence, and 
grumbled if their dinners were ill-dredged. The old man 
bore it all, relievii^ himself by an occasional growl, bnt 
reproaching any who ventured to join in the growl for 
tlieir indifference to the sufferings of poverty. Levett 
died in January, 1762 ; Miss Williams died, afteralinger- 
ing illness, in 1783, and Johnson grieved in solitude for 
the loss of his testy companions. A poem, composed 
upon Levett'a deatli, records his feelings in language which 
wants the refinement of Goldsmith or the intensity of 
Cowper's pathos, hut which is yet so sincere and tender 
as to bo more impressive than far more e!e<rant compo 
silioria. It will bo a fitting closo to tliia brief indication 
of one side of Johnson's character, too easily overlooked 
in Boitwell'a pages, to quote the part, of what Thackeray truly 
calls tlie '■ i^iiTi'd verges" upon Leve4.l: — 

Well tried throogh mony a varying year 

See Levett to the grave deaceud, 
OffioiuDB, innocent, sincere. 

Of evetj friendless name the fHend. 
In mieery'B diu-keat casEm known, 

nia ready help waa ever BiRh ; 
Where hopelesB auguieh ponr'd hia giDen, 

And lonely wont rotii'ed to die. 
Ko summons mock'd by dull delay, 

No petty gains disdain'd by pride ; 
the modest wanta of ovury day, 

The toil of every day Huppliwi 
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Hia TJrtuea wnlh'd their narrow round. 



HiH Hingis talent wull eiaplOT'd. 

Tlie bus; daj, the peacefnl niglit, 

Onfalt, ancDUQtad, glided bj ; 
EiB frama waa firm, hie eye waa brigb^ 

Tbongb now hie eightieth year wa« nig^ 

Then, with no throbs af Geiy pain. 

No oold gradiitiona of decay, 
Daath bruke at oace the rttai chuin, 

And frooJ hia aaul tho oaaiest way. 

The last stanza amella somewhat of the country tomo 
Btone ; but to read the whole aad to realize the deep, 
manly sentiment which it implies, without tears in one'a 
eyes is to me at least impossible. 

There is one little touch which may bo added bofore wo 
picweed to the closing years of this tender-hearted old 
moralist. Johnson loved little children, calling thom 
" little dears," and cramming them with sweetmeat-s, 
though we regret to add that he once snubbed a little 
child rather severely for a want of acquaintance with the 
Pilgrim's Proffi'ees. His cat, Hodge, should be famous 
amongst the lovers of the race. He used to go out and 
buy oysters for Hodge, that the aervanta might not tnke 
a dislike to the animal from having to serve it themselves. 
He reproached his wife for beating a cat before the maid, 
lest she should give a precedent for cruelty. Eoswell, 
who cherished an antipathy to cats, suffered at sooing 
Hodge scr;imbHng up Johnson's breast, whilst he 
smiled and rubbed the beast's back and pulled its tail 
BoKzj remarked that he was a. fine cat " Why, yes, sir," 
Bald Johnson ; " but I have had cats whom I liked better 
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than this," anil then, Ie«t Hoi]ge should be put oat <A 
counteiiance, he added, " but he U a veiy fine cat, a vi 
fine cat indeed." He told Langton once of a youcg 
gentleman wlio, when last heard o^ was " runniDg about 
town shooting cjita; but," he munaured in a kindly 
rHverie, "Hodge shan't be shot; no, nu, Hodge shall 
not be shot!" Onca, when Johnson was staying at a 
house in Wales, the gardener brought in a hare which bad 
been caught in the potatoes. The order was given to 
take it to the cook. Johnson asked to have it placed is 
his auBB. He took it to the window and let it go, shoot- 
ing to increase its speed. When his host complained 
that he had perhaps Spoilt the dinner, Johnson replied 
by insisting that the rights of hospitality included an 
animal which had thus placed itself under tbe protection 
of the master of the garden. 

We must proceed, however, to a more serious event. 
The year 1781 brought with it a catastrophe which pro- 
foundly affected the brief remainder of Johnson's life, 
Mr. Thralo, whose health bad been shaken by fits, died 
suddenly on the 4th of Apiil. The ultimate consequenca 
was Johnson's loss of tbe second home, in which he bad 
so often found refuge fi-om melancholy, alleviation of 
physical suffering, and pleasure in social converse. The 
change did not follow at once, but as the catastrophe of a 
little social drama, upon the rights and wrongs of vbicli 
a good deal of controversy has been expended. 

Johnson was deeply afiected by the loss of a friend 
whose face, eib he said, " had never been turned npon him 
through fifteen years but with respect and benignity." \ 
He wrote solemn and aliectin;^ letters to the widow, and 
busied himself strenuoualy in her service. Thrale had ' 
made him one of his executors, leaving him a bd 
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legacy ; and Johnson look, it BeeniB, a rather aunple- 
minded pleasure in dealing with important commercial 
affairs and signing cheques for large BQma of money. The 
old man of letters, to whom three hundred a year had 
been auperahundant wealth, was amused at finding himself 
in the position of a man of hnainesB, regulating what waa 
then regarded aa a princely fortune. The brewery waa 
sold after a time, and Johnson bustled about with aa ink- 
liorn and pen in hia button-hole. When asked what waa 
the value of the property, he replied msgniloquently, 
" We are not here to sell a parcel of boilers and vats, but 
the potentiality of growing rich beyond the dreams of 
avarica." The brewery waa in fact sold to Barclay, 
Perkins, and Co. for the sura of 136,000?., and some 
years afterwards it waa the la.rgest concern of the kind in 
the world. 

The first effect of the change waa probably rather to 
tighten than to relas the bond of union with the Thtale 
family. During the winter of 17ai-2, Johnson's in- 
firniities were growing upon him. In the beginning of 
1782 he waa suffering from an illnesa which excited 
acriouH apprehensiona, and ha went to Mrs. Thrale's, as the 
only house where he could uee " all the freedom that 
sicknees requires." She nursed him earefally, and ex- 
pressed her feelinga with characteriatic vehemence in ft 
curious journal which he had encouraged her to keep. It 
leoorda her opiniona about her affaire and her faraily, with 
a frankness remarkable even in writing intended for no 
eye but her own. " Here is Mr. Johnaon very ill," she 
writes on the 1st of February ; . . . . "What shall we do 
for him ) If I lose h'm. I am more than undone — friend, 
father, guardian, confidant! God give me health 
patience! AMiiit shall I dnf There ia do leaaon 
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doubt the sincerity of these BeatimcDta, though they eeem 
to represent a mood of excitement. They ehow th*t for 
ten months after Thtale'e death Mrs, Xhrale was keenly 
sensitive to tlie value of Johnson's friendship. 

A change, however, waa approaching. Towards the 
end of 1780 Mrs. Tbride hud mode the acquaintance of an 
Italian musician named Piozzi, a man of amiable and 
honourable character, making an independent income by 
his profi:sBion, but to the eyes of most people rather in- 
olfensive than specially attractive. The friendship between 
Mrs. Thrale and Piom rapidly became closer, and by the 
end of 1781 she was on very intimate terms with the 
gentleman whom she calls " my Piozzi." He had been 
making a professional trip to the Continent during part 
of the period since her husband's death, and apon bis 
return in Ngvember, Johnson congratulated her upon having 
two friends who loved her, in terms wiiich suggest no 
existing feeling of jealousy. During 1783 the mutual 
affection of the lady and the musician became stronger, 
and in the autumn they had avowed it to each other, and 
were discussing the question of marriage. 

1^0 one who hoe had some experience of life will be 
inclined to condemn Mrs. Thrale for her passion. Batbn 
the capacity for a passion not excited by an intrinsically 
unworthy object should increase our esteem for her. Het 
marriage with Thrala had heen, as has been said, one of 
convenience; and, though she bore him many children 
and did her duty faitlifuUy, she never loved him. To- 
wards the end of his life he had made her jealous by very ■ 
marked attentions to the pretty and sentimental Sophy 
Streatfield, which owe caused a scene at his table ; and 
during the lost two years his mind had been weakened, 
and his conduct bad caused her anxiety and discomfort 
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It ifl Dot Burprisisg that she should welcome the womi 
and simple devotion of her now lover, though she was of 
a lipe age and the mother of growa-up dauglitera. 

It is, however, equally plain that an idliaace with a 
foreign fiddler was certain to shock British respectability. 
It ia the old atoiy of the quairel betsveen Pliilistia and 
Bohemia, Nor was respectability witliout much to say 
for itaeilt Viozn was a Catholic as well as a foreigner; 
to marry liim was in all probabiiity to break with daugh- 
ters juat growing into womanhood, whom it was ohvicusly 
her hist duty to protect. The marriage, therefore, might 
be regarded as not merely a revolt against conventional 
morality, bnt as leading to a dasertion of country, religion, 
and family. Her children, her husband's friends, oud her 
whole circle were certain to look upon the match with 
feelings of the strongest disapproval, and she admitted to 
herself that the objections were founded upon Bomething 
more weighty than a fear of the world's censure. 

Johnson, in particular, among whose virtues one 
cannot reckon a superiority to Eritish prejudice, would 
inevitably consider the marriage as simply degrading. 
Foreseeing this, and wishing to avoid the pain of rejecting 
advice which she felfc unable to accept, she refrained 
from retaining her " friend, fatter, and guardian " in the 
position of " confidant." Her situation in the summer of 
1783 was therefore exceedingly trying. She was unhappy 
at home. Her cliildreo, ehe complains, did not love her; 
her servants "devoured" her; her friends censured her ; 
and her expenses were excessive, whilst the loss of a 
lawsuit strained her resources, Johnson, sickly, suffering 
and descending into the gloom of approaching decay, 
was present like a eliarged thundGr-cloud ready to hurst 
at any moment, if she allowed him to approach the chief 
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nerve oneself to pnrt witli a friend, and to find 
the friend perfectly ready, and all yonr battery of argu- 
ment thrown away is most vexatious. The poor man 
should have begged her to atay with him, or to take him 
with her; he should have made the scene which she 
professed to dread, but which would have been the best 
proof of her power. The only conclusion which could 
feally have satisfied her — thoagh she, in all probability, did 
not know it — would have been an outburst which would 
have justified a. rupture, and allowed her to protest against 
hie tyranny aa she now proceeded to protest against Ms 
complacency. 

Johnson wished to go to Italy two years later ; and 
his present willingness to be left was probably caused 
by a growing sense of the dangers which threatened 
their friendship. Mrs, Thrale'e anger appears in her 
joumaL He had never really loved her, she declares ; 
his affection for her had beea interested, though even 
in her wrath she admits that he really loved her husband ; 
he cared lass for her conversation, which she had fancied 
neceesaiy to his existence, than for her " roast beef and 
plumb pudden," which he now devours too "dirtily 
for endurance." She was fully resolved to go, and yet she 
could not bear that her going should fail to torture the 
friend whom for eighteen years she had loved and 
cherished so kindly, 

Ko one has a right at onee to insist upon the compliance 
of his friends, and to insist that it shonld be a. painAil 
compliance. Still Aire. Thrale's petulant outburst waa 
natural enough. It requires notice because her subse- 
quent account of the rupture has given rise to attacks on 
Johnson's character. Her "Anecdotes," written in 1785, 
show t^t her real affection for Johnson was still coloured 
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hy i«Beiitniet)C for his conduct at this and ■ IbUtt period. 
They have an apoloij^tic character which shows itaeU in a 
statement aa to the origin of the quarrel, ctuiouslj 
difieient from the contemporary accounts in the diaiy. 
She Bays Gubstantially, and the whole book is written ao 
as to give probability to the assertion, that Johnsou'B 
Wri°hnf^B and demands upon her indulgence had liecoine 
inloleiable, when he was no longer under restraint frraa 
her husband's presence. She therefore " took advantage" 
of her loat lawsuit and otter troubles to leave London, 
and thus escape from his domestic tyranny. He no 
longer, as she adds, suffered from anything but " old age 
and general infirmity " (a tolerably wide exception 1), and 
did not require her nursing. She therefore withdrew 
from the yoke to which alie had contentedly submitted 
during her husband's life, but which was intolerable when 
her " coaiyutor was no more." 

Johnson's society was, we may easily believe, verj 
trying to a widow in aueh a position ; and it seems to be 
true that Thrale was better atle than Mre. Thrale to restrain 
his odditit^s, little as the lady shrunk at times from reason- 
able pluin-spoakiDg. But the later account involves some- 
tiling more than a bate suppression of the truth. The 
excuse about bis health is, perhaps, the worst part of 
her case, beouuse obviously insincere. Kobody could bo I 
more fully aware tlian Mrs. Thrale that Johnson's infir. 
mities were rapidly gathering, and that another winter oi 
two must iu all probability be fetal to him. She knew, 
therefore, that he was never more in want of the cars 1 
wliioh, as she seems to imply, had saved him from the I 
•peuiHo tendency to something like madness. She knev, , 
in fact, that she was thioivdng him upon the care of li 
Olhui friends, soalous and affectioDate enough, it is tra^i'J 
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bnt yet unable to supply him with the domeatic comforta 
of Streatham. She clearly felt that this woe a real in- 
jury, inevitable it mig;ht be under the cireumatanceB, but 
certainly not to be extenuated by the paltry evaeion aa to 
bis improved Lealtii. So far from Johnson's health being 
now established, she had not dared to apeak until Mb 
temporary recovery from a dangerous illness, which had 
provoked her at the time to the strongest expressions ol 
anxious regret. SUo had (according to the diary) regarded 
a posaible breaking of the yoke in the early part of 1782 
as a terrible evil, ■whiuh would " more than ruin her." 
Even when resolved to leave Streatham, her one great 
difficulty is the dread of parting with Johnson, and the 
pecuniary troubles are the solid and conclusive rcMon. 
In the later account the money question is the mere pre- 
text; the desire to leave Johnson the true motive; and 
the long-cherished desire to sea Italy with Piozzi ia judi- 
ciously dropped out of notice altogether. 

The truth ia plain enough. Mrs. Thrale was torn ly 
conflicting feelings. She still loved Johnson, and yet 
di'eaded his certain disapproval of tier strongest wishes. 
She respected him, but was resolved not to follow his 
advice. She wished to treat him with kindness and to be 
repaid with gratitude, and yet his presence and his affec- 
tion were full o£ intolerable inconveniences. 'When an 
old friendship becomes a burden, the smaller infirmities of 
manner and temper to which wb once submitted willingly, 
become intolerable. She bad borne with Johnson's modes 
of eating and with his rough reproofs to herself and her 
friendi during sixteen years of her married life ; and for 
Dearly a year of her widowhood she still dung to him bb 
the wisest and kindest of monitors. His manners had 
andergone no spasmodic change- They became intolerabla 
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when, for other reaaoos, she resented hia poBtHile inifff- 
fereooe, and wanted ■ reiy diSerent gnudiui and eon- 
fidant ; and, therefore, she wished to port, and ^ et vishod 
that tbe initiative should come from him. 

The decisioa to leave Streatham was talien. JohuBoa 
parted with deep regret &om tbe house ; he read a chapter 
of th« Testament in the library ; he took leave of the 
cfanrch with ft kisa ; he compoeed a praj^r commending 
the fam07 to tbe protection of H»T«u ; and he did not 
foi^t to note in hia journal the details of the last dinner 
of which he partook. This qoaint observation may 
have been due to some valetudinary motive, or, more pro- 
bably, to some odd freak of association. Once, when 
eating an omelette, he was deeply affected becaose lA 
recalled his old friend Nugent. " Ah, my dear friend," 
he said " in an agony," " I shall never eat omelette with 
thee again !" And in tbe present case there is an obecure 
reference to some funeral connected in his mind with a 
iaeaL The anlucky entry has caused some ridicule, bat 
need hardly convince us that his love of tbe &mily in 
which for so many years be had been an honoured and 
honour-giving inmate wbj, :iS Miss Sowsid amiably sug- 
gests, in great measure "kitchen-love." 

So immediate ruptoie followed tbe abandonment of 
the Streathom establishment. Johnson spent some weeks 
at Brighton with Mrs. Thrale, during which a crisis waa 
taking place, without bis knowledge, in her relations to 
PiozEL After vehement altercations with her daughters, 
whom she criticizes with great bitterness for their utter 
want of heart, she resolved to break with Piozri for at 
least a time. Her plan was to go to Bath, and there to 
retrench her expenses, in the hopes of being able to recall 
lover at some future period. Meanwhile he left hei 
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uid returned lo Italy. After another winter in London, 
daring which Johnson was still a frequent ii)mat« of het 
house, she went to Batli with her daughters in April, 
1783. A melancholy period followed for both the friends, 
Mia. Thrala lost a younger daughter, and Johnson had a 
paralytic stroke in Juaa. Death was sending preliminary 
■warnings. A corroapondence was kept up, which iniplisB 
that the old terms were not ostensibly broken. Mrs. 
Thrale speaks tartly more than once; and Johnson's letters 
go into medical details with his customary plainness of 
epeech, and he occasionally indulges in laments over the 
supposed change in her feelings. The gloom is thicken- 
ing, and the old playful gallantry has died out. The old 
man evidently felt himsdf deserted, and sutfered from the 
breaking-up of the asylum he had loved so welL The 
final catastrophe came in 1TB4, less than six months 
before Johnson's death. 

After much suffering in mind and body, Mrs. Thrale 
had at last induced her daughters to consent to her mar- 
riage with Piozzi. She sent for him at once, and they 
were married in June, 1784. A painful correspondence 
followed, Mrs. Thrale announced her marriage in a 
friendly letter to Johnson, excusing her previous silence 
on the ground that discussion could only have caused 
them pain. The revelation, though Johnson could not 
have been quite unprepared, produced one of his bursts of 
fury. " Madam, if I interpret your letter rightly," wrote 
the old man, "you are ignominiously married. If it is 
yet undone, let us once more talk together. If you have 
abandoned your children and your religion, God forgive 
your wickedness! If you have forfeited your fame and 
your country, may your folly do no further mischief 1 If 
the last act is yet to do, I, who have loved you, ei 
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fou, raveienced 70a, and served 7011— I, who long 

ftm the first of woauLnkiiid — entreat that before y 
ia imfoc-ible, I maj once mare see jom 
WIS, madam, moat truly yours, Sam. Johnson." 

UxB. Thrale replied with, spirit and dignity to this c 
of blind indignation, speakiii}; of her hnsband with bft- 4 
coming pride, and resenting the unfortunate phrase aboat ' 
Ler loss of " fame." She ended by declining further 
iul«n:oiiJse till Johnson could change his opinion of 
Piozzi. Johnson admitted in his reply that he had no 
li^t to resent her conduct ; expressed his gratitude for 
the kindness which had " soothed twenty years of a lifa 
ndically wretched," and implored her (" superfluously," as 
ahe says) to iaduce Pioui to settle in England. He then 
took leave of her with an expression of sad forebodings. 
Mrs. Thrale, now Mrs. PioMa, saj-s that she replied affeo- 
tioDutely ; but the letter is missing. The friendship waa . 
lunken off, and during the brief remainder of Jobnson'a I 
life, the Piozris were absent from England. 

Of her there is little more to be said. After p 
some time in Italy, where she became a light of that I 
wretched little Delia Cruscan society of wliich some 1 
faint memory is preser\-ed by Gifford's ridicule, now pretty I 
nearly forgotten with its objects, she returned with hex J 
husband to England. Her anecdotes of Johnson, pub- 1 
liehed soon after bia death, hnd a success which, in epita I 
of much ridicule, encouraged her to some further Uteraiy I 
eiforts of a sprightly but ephemeral kind. She lived I 
happily with Piozzi, and never had cause to regret hat I 
raarriago. She was reconciled to her daughters sufficient^ 1 
to renew a friendly intercouTse ; but the elder ones set up 1 
1 separate establishment. Fiozsd died not long after- 1 
wuds. She was still a vivBcious old lady, who o^b>atad,V 
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hor 80th. birthday by a ball, and is aupiKiaeil at that iip« 
age to have made an offer of niiirriiige to a young actor. 
She died in May, 1821, leaving all that ahe could dispose 
of to a nephew of Piozzi's, who had been naturalised 
in England. 

Meanwhile Johnson was rapidly approaching the grave. 
His old iomatoi, Levett and Miss Williams, had gone 
before bim ; Goldsmith and Garack and Beauclerk ha() 
become memories of the past ; and the gloom gathered 
thickly around him. The old man clung to life with 
pathetic earnestness. Though life had beea often melan- 
choly, he never afi'ected to conceal the horror with which 
he regarded death. He frequently declared that death 
must be dreadful to every reasonable iaau. "Death, my 
dear, ia very dreadful," be Bays eimply in a letter to Lucy 
Porter in the last year of his life. Still later he ahocked 
a pious friend by admittin)^ that the fear oppressed him. 
Dr. Adams tried the ordinary consolation of the divine 
(■oodnoss, and went so far as to suggest that hell might 
not imply much positive suifering. Jolinson'a religioua 
views were of a different colour. " I am afraid," he said, 
" I may be one of those who ahall be damned." " What 
do you mean by damned)" asked Adama. Johnson r&- 
plied passionately and loudly, " Sent to hell, sir, and 
punished everlastingly." Eemonstrances only deepened 
iiis melancholy, and he silenced his friends by exclaiming 
in gloomy agitation, " I'll have no more on't 1 " Often in 
these last jears he was heard muttering to himself the 
passionate complaint of Claudio, " Ah, but to die and go 
we know not whither I" At other times lie was speaking 
of aorae lost friend, and aaying, "Poor man — and then he 
died !" The peculiar horror of death, which seems to 
indicate a tinge of insanity, wan combined with utttr 
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fearlessneM of paio. Ho called to the siu^eonB to out 
liuepei when parformijig a painful operatioo, and shortly 
hiifore his death iatiicted such woiiuds upon himself in 
hnpos of obUining relief ae, very erroneously, to suggest 
tlio idea of suicide. Whilst his strength romaijied, be 1 
endeavoured to disperse melancholy by some of the old I 
methodB. In the winter of 1783-4 he got together the 
few surviving members of tbe old Ivy Lane Club, which 
had flourished when he was composing iha Dictionart/ ; 
but the old place of meeting had vanished, most of the 
original members were dead, and the gathering can have I 
been but melancholy. He started another club at the J 
Essex Head, whose members were to meet twice a week, 
with the modest fine of threepence for non-attendance, 
appears to have included a rather "strange mixture" ot j 
people, and thereby to have given some scandal to Sir i 
John Hawkins and even to Eeynolda. They thought i 
that his craving for society, increased by his loss 
Streatham, was leading him. to undignified concessions. 

Amongst the members of the club, howevoTj were audi J 
men as Horsley and Windham. Windham seems to have I 
attracted more personal regard than most politiciana, by » I 
generous warmth of enthusiasm not too common ii 
class. la politics he was an ardent disciple of Buike'e, I 
whom he afterwards followed in his separation from the 1 
new Whigs. But, though adiering to the principles which 1 
Johnson detested, he know, like liis preceptor, how to 
win Johnson's warmest regard. He was the most eminent I 
of the younger generation who now looked up to Johnson 1 
BS a venerable telle from the past. Another ^vaa young 1 
Burke, that very priggish and silly young man as ha j 
seems to have been, whosa loss, none the less, broke tha I 
tender heart of his father. Friendships, now man in> | 
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tercstirg, were tliose ivitli two of the most (liatingui^had 
authoresses of the day. One of them wus Haimali More, 
who was tthout this time uoming to the concluaioa that 
the taleuts whiuh had gained her distinction in the literary 
and even in the dramatic world, should be consecrated to 
less secular employment. Her vivacity during the earlier 
years ol their acquaintance exposed her to an occasional 
rebuSl "She does not gain upon me, sii ; I think her 
empty-headed," waa one of hia remarks; and It waa to 
her that he said, according to Mrs. Tbrale, though Eoswell 
reports a softened version of the remark, that she should 
" consider what her flattery was worth, before she choked 
him with it," More frequently, he seems to have repaid 
it in kind, " There was no name in poetry," he said, 
"which might not be glad to own her poem" — the 
Bus Bhu. Certainly Johnson did not stick at trifles 
in intercourse with his female friends. He was delighted, 
shortly before his death, to "gallant it about" with her at 
Oxford, and in serious moments showed a respectful 
regard for her merits. Hannah More, who thus sat at 
the feet of Johnson, encouraged the juvenile ambition of 
JIacaulay, and did not die till the historian had grown 
into manhood and fame. The other friendship noticed 
waa with Fanny Bumey, who also lived to our o\vn 
time. Johnson's affection for this daughter of his fiiend 
seems to Iiave been amongst the tenderest of his old 
age. "When she was first introduced to him at the 
Thrales, she was overpowered and indeed had her 
head a little turned by flattery of the most agreeable 
kind that an author can receive, The " great literary 
Leviathan" showed himself to have the recently pub- 
liebed Evelina at his fingers' ends. He quoted, and 
ahnost acted pasfiSf^ea. " La 1 Polly ! " Ls exclaimed in a 
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ppjt leminine accent, " only think ! Misa has danced with 
a lord ! " How many modem readers can assign its place 
to th.it quotation, or answer the question vrhich pool 
Boswell asked in despair and amidst general ridicule for 
hia ignorance, "What is alBrangtont" There is some- 
thing pleasant in the enthusiasm with which men like 
Johnson and Burke welcompd the literary athievementa 
of the young lady, whose first novels seem to have made 
a sensation almost as lively as that produced by Misa 
Bronte, and far superior to anything that fell to the lot 
of Miss Austen. Johnson seems also to have regarded 
her with personal affection. He had a tender interview 
■with her shortly before his death ; he begged her with 
eolemn energy to remember him in her prayers; he 
apologized pathetically for being unable to see her, as 
his weakness increased ; and sent her tender messages 
from his deathbed. 

As the end drew near, Johnson accepted the inevitable 
like a man. After spending most of the latter months of 
1784 in the country with tha friends who, after the loss of 
the Thrales, could give him most domestic comfort, he came 
back to London to die. He made his will, and settled a 
few matters of business, and was pleased to be told that 
he would be buried in Westminster Abbey. He uttered 
a few words of solemn advice to those who came near 
him, and took aQ'ecting leave of his friends. I^ngton, 
BO warmly loved, was in close attendance. Johnson said 
to him tenderly, Te ieneam moriene deficients manu. 
"Windham broke from political occupations to sit by the 
dying man ; once Laogton found Burko sitting by his 
bedside with three or four friends. " I am alraid," said 
Burke, " that so many of us must be oppressive to you." 
" fio, ail, it ia not so," replied Johnson, " and I must ba 
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in a wretched state indeed wlien your company would 
not be a delight to me." " My dear Bir," said Burke, 
with a breaking Yoice, " you have always been too good 
to me ;" and parted from hia old friend for the last time. 
Of Reynolds, he begged three things : to forgive a debt of 
thirty pounds, to read the Bible, and never to paint on 
Stmdaye. A few flashes of the old humour hroke through. 
He said of a man who Bat up with him ; " Sir, the 
fellow's an idiot ; he's as awkward aa a turnspit when 
first put into the wheel, and as sleepy aa a dormouse," 
His last recorded words were to a young lady who bad 
begged for his blessing: "God blesa you, my dear." 
The same day, December 13th, 1784, he gradually 
sank and died peacefully. He was laid in the Ahbey 
by the aide of Goldsmith, and the playful prediction has 
been amply fulfilled ; — 

Foieitan et noatram nomon misoebitDT Utia. 

The names of many greater writers are inscribed upon 
the walls of "Westminster Ahbey ; but scarcely any one 
lies there whose heart was more acutely leaponsive during 
life to the deepest and tendorest of human emotions. 
In visiting that strange gathering of departed heroes and 
statesmen and philanthropists and poets, there are many 
whose words and deeds have a far greater influence upon 
our imaginations ; hut there are very few whom, when 
all has been said, we can love eo heartily as Samuel 
Johnaon. 
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If remains to speak of Jobnson'a position in liteiatnre. 
For reasons aufficiently obviooa, few men whoso lives 
have been devoted to letters for an equal period, have left 
behind them such scanty and inadequate remains. John- 
son, as we have seen, worked only under the pressnro of 
circuni stance a ; a Tery small proportion of hia latter life 
waa devoted to literary employment. The working houta 
of his earlier yoara were speat for the moat part in pro- 
ductions which can hardly be called hterary. Seven 
years were devoted to the Dictionary, which, whatever ita 
merite, could he a book only in the material sense of the 
word, and waa of course destined to be soon superseded. 
Much of Lis Lack-work has doubtless passed into oblivion, 
and though the ordinary relic-worship has gathered 
together iiagnients enough to fill twelve decent octavo 
volumes (to which may be added the two volumes of 
parliamentary reporta), the part which can be allied alive 
may be compressed into very moderate compass, Johnaon 
may he considered as a poet, an essayist, a pamphleteer, 
a traveller, a critic, and a biographer. Among his 
poems, the two imitations of Juvenal, especially the 
Vanilff of Human Wisliee, and a minor fragment or two, 
[irobably deserve more respect than wotdd be conceded 
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to them by adherenta of modern ecliools. His moat 
ambitious work, Irene, can be read by men in whom a 
sense of duty lias been abnormally dovclopod. Among 
the two hundred and odd essays of the Rambler, there is 
a. lair proportion wliich will deaerve, but iviH hardly 
obtain, respectful attention.. EaeselM, one of the pbilo- 
oophical tales popidar in the last century, gives the essenca 
of much of the Rambler in a different form, and to these 
may be added the eesay upon Soame Jenyns, which 
deals with the same absorbing question of human bappi- 
nesa The political pamphlets, and the Journey to the 
Hebrides, have a certain historical interest ; but are 
otherwise readable only in particular passages. Much of 
his criticism is pretty nearly obsolete; but the child 
of his old age — the Livee of the Poets— t, book in which 
criticism and biography are combined, is an admirable 
performance in spite of serious defects. It is the work 
that best reflects his mind, and intelligent readers who 
have once made its acquaintance, will be apt to turn it 
mto a familiar companion. 

If it is easy to assign the causes which limited the 
quantity of Johnson's work, it is more curious to inquire 
what was the quality which once gained for it so much 
authority, and which now seems to have so far lost its 
eavoor. The peculiar style which is associated with 
Johnson's name must count for something in both 
processes. The mannerism is strongly marked, and of 
conrao offensive ; for by " mannerism," as I understand 
the word, is meant the repetition of certain forms of 
language lu obedience to blind habit and without re- 
ference to their propriety in the pari.icular case. John- 
son's sentencBB aecm to tie contorted, as his gigantic 
limba ust^ to twitch, by a kind of mechanical spasmodiff 
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action. The moat obTions peculiarity is the tendency 
■which he noticed himself, to " uae tea big worda and too 
many of tbem." He had to explain to MisH Eeynolda 
that the Shakesperian line, — 

ToQ mnBl hoTTOW me GarogHntna's moatli, 

had been applied to him heoauae be used " big words, 
which require the mouth of a giant to pronounce them." 
It was not, however, the mere hignees of the words 
that dJBtinguiahed hia style, but a peculiar love of 
putting the abstract for the concrete, of using awkward 
inversions, and of balancing his sentences in a monotonous 
rhythm, which gives the appearance, as it sometimes 
corresponds to the reality, of elaborate logical discrimina- 
tion. With all its faults the style baa the merits of 
masculine directness. The invereiona are not such as to 
complicate the construction. As Boswell Temarks, he 
never uses a parenthesis ; and his style, though ponder- 
ous and wearisome, is aa transparent aa the smarter mip- 
anap of Macaulay. 

This singular mannerians appears in hia eailieat 
writings ; it is most marked at the time of the Rambler; 
whilst in the Lives of the Poets, although I think that 
the trick of inversion has become com^ioner, the other 
peculiarities have been so far softened as (in my judgment, 
at least), to be inojfenaive. It is perhaps needless to 
give examples of a tendency which marka almost every 
page of his writing. A passage or two Ssom the Rambler 
may illustrate the quality of the style, and the oddity of 
the effect produced, when it is applied to topics of a 
trivial kind. The author of the liamhler is supposed to 
receive a lemonstrance upon his excessive gravity &om 
the lively Flirtilla, who wishes him to write in defence of 
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masquerades. CuiiBcioiis of bia owu incapacity, hs 
applies to a man of " high reputation in gay life ;" who, 
on the fifth perusal of Fliitilia's lettu breaks into a 
rapture, and declares that he is ready to devote himself to 
her service. Here is part of the apostrophe put into the 
mouth of this brilliant rake. " Behold, Flirtilla, at thy 
feet a man grown gray in tbe study of thoso noble arta 
by which right and wrong may be confounded ; by 
which reason may be blinded, when we have a mind to 
escape from her inspection, and caprice and appetite 
instated in uncontrolled command and boundless 
dominion I Such a casuist may surely engage with 
certainty of success in vindication of an entertainment 
which in an instant gives confidence to the timorous and 
kindles ardour in the cold, an entertainment where the 
vigilance of jealousy has so often been clouded, and the 
vii^n is set free from the necessity of languishing in 
silence ; where all the outworks of chastity are at once 
demolished ; where the heart is laid open without a 
blush ; where bashrnlness may survive virtue, and no 
wish is crushed under the frown of modesty." 

Here is another passage, in which Johnson is speaking 
upon a topic more within his proper province ; and which 
contains sound sense under its weight of words. A 
man, he says, who reads a printed book, is often con- 
tented to be pleased without critical examination. " But," 
he adds, "if the same man be called to consider the 
merit of a production yet nnpublished, he brings an 
imagination heated with ohjectiona to passages which he 
has never yet heard ; he invokes all the powers of 
criticism, and stores his memory with Taste and Graccy 
Purity and Delicacy, Mannera and Unities, sounds which 
having been once uttered by those that understood 
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tfaem, hare been since re-echoed witliout meaning, and 
kept Dp to the disturbance of the world by constant 
reperCBBaion from one coxcomb to another. He con- 
aiders himself ita obliged to ehow by soma proof of hla 
abilities, thut be is not consulted to no purpose, and | 
therefore watchca every opening far objection, and looks i 
round for every opportunity to propose some specious 
alteration. Such opportunities a very small degree ol 
eagacity will enable him to find, for in every work of ■ 
imagination, the disposition of parts, the insertion of 
incidents, and use of decorations may be varied in a 
thousand ways with equal propriety ; and, as in thi 
nearly equal that will always seem best to eveiy man , 
which he himself produces, the critic, whose business 
is only to propose without the care of execution, can 
never want the satisfaution of believing that be has i 
suggested very important improvements, nor the powet , 
of enforcing his advice by arguments, which, as they 
appear convincing to himself, either his kindness or hia ' 
vanity will press obstinately and importunately, withoat 
suspicion that he may possibly judge too hastily in faTonr 
of his own advice or inquiry whether the advantage of j 
the new scheme he proportionate to the labour." We may ' 
Btm notice a " repercussion " of words from one coxcomb 
to another; though somehow the words have been , 
changed or translated. 

Johnson's style is characteristic of the individual and 
of the epoch. The preceding generation had exMlnted 1 
the final triumph of common sense over the pedantry of a J 
decaying scholasticism. The movements represented 1^ I 
Locke's philosophy, by the rationalizing school in theology, T 
.ind by the so-called classicism of Pope and his followerOy I 
are different phases of the same impulse. The quali^ 1 
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valued aboTO all others in philosophy, literature, and art 
was clear, bright, common sense. To expel the mystery 
which had served as a cloak for charlatans was the great 
aim of the time, and the method was to appeal from tha 
professors of exploded technitaiities to the judgment of 
cultivated men of the world. Barkolej places hia Utopia 
in happy climes, — 

Whare nature guides, aod Tiitae mles, 
Where men shall not impose for truth and simw 
The jiedantry of courts und ackaola. 

Simplicity, clearnBsa, directness are, therefore, the great 
virtues of thought anil style. Berkeley, Addison, Pope, 
and Swift are the great models of such excellence in 
various departments of literature. 

In the succeeding generation we become aware of a 
certain leaven of dissatisfaction with the feathetic and 
intoDectual code thns inherited. The supremacy of com- 
mon sense, the superlative importance of clearness, is stUl 
fully acknowledged, hut there is a growing undertone of 
dissent in form and substance. Attempts are made to re- 
store philosophical conceptionB assailed by Locke and his 
followers ; the rationalism of the deietic or semi-deistio 
writers is declared to be superficial; their optimistic theories 
disregard the dark side of nature, and provide no sufficient 
utterance for the sadness caused by the contemplation of 
human suffering ; and the polished monotony of Pope's 
verses begins to pall upon those who shall tread in his 
steps. Some daring scoptica are even inquiring whether 
he is a poet at all And simultaneously, though Addison 
is still a kind of sacred modal, the best prose writers are 
beginning to aim at a more c&mplex structure of sentence, 
fitted for the expression of a wider range of thought and 
emotion. 

M 
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jDhnson, thoagh no conscious revolationist, eharee thu 
f growing disconteut. The Spectator is written in tlie Ian- 
I gu^Q of the drawing-roont and the cofiee-botise. Nothing 
ia ever eaid which might not pass in conversation between 
, « couple of " wits," with, at most, some graceful indulgence 
in passing mooda of solemn or tender Bentiment. Johnson, 
though devoted to society in his own way, was anything I 
bat a producer of small talk. Society meant to him s 
escape from the gloom which beset bim whenever he vi 
abandoned to his thoughts, Neither his education aor 
the manners acquired in Grub Street had qualified tiim to 
be an observer of those lighter foihles which were touched 
by Addison with bo dexterous a hand. When be ven- 
tures upon such topics he flounders dreadfully, and rather 
reminds us of an artist who should attempt to ptunt 
miniatuiea with a mop. No man, indeed, took more of 
intereet in what ia called the science of human nature ; 
and, wbon roused by the stimulua of argument, he oould 
talk, as has been shown, with almost unrivalled vigour 
and point. But his favourite topics are the deeper springs 
of character, rather than superficial peculiarities ; and his 
vigorous sayings are concentrated essence of strong sense 
Bnd deep feeling, not dainty epigrams or graceful embodi- 
ments of delicate observation. Johnson was not, like 
some contemporary antiquarians, a systematic student ofthe 
English literature of the preceding centuries, but he had 
a strong affection for some of its chief masterpieces Bur- 
ton's Ajiatomy of Melancholy was, he declared, the only 
book which ever got bim out of bed two hours sooner 
than he wished. Sir Thomas Browne was another con- 
genial writer, who is supposed to have had some inflnence 
upon his style. He never seems to have directly imitated 
any one, though some nonsense has been talked about iaa 
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" forroing a styla ;" but it ia probable that he felt a cloasi 
affinity to thoso old echolara, with their elaborate and 
ornate language nnd theii deep and Bolemn tone of eenta- 
ment, than to the brilliant but comparatively euperficial 
writera of Queen Anne's time. He was, one may Bay, a 
scholar of the old type, forced by eircumstancea upon tbo 
world, but always retaining a sympathy for the scholar'a 
life and temper. Accordingly, hia style acquired aoma- 
thing of the old elaboration, though the attempt ta con- 
form to the canons of a later age renders the atructnre di»- 
agreeably monotonous. Hia tendency to pomposity is not 
redeemed by the naivete and spontaneity of his masters. 

The inferiority of Johnson's written to bis spoken 
utterances ia indicative of his divided life. There ara 
moments at which his writing takes the terse, vigoroua 
tone of bis talk. In his letters, such as those to Chest^v 
field and Macpherson and in occasional passf^es of his 
pamphlets, we see that he could be pithy enough when he 
chose to descend irom his Latinized abstractions to good 
concrete English ; but that is only when he becomes ex- 
cited. His face when in repose, we are told, appeared to 
be almost imbecile ; be was constantly sunk in reveries, 
from which he was only roused by a challenge to conver- 
sation. In his writings, for the most part, we seem to be 
listening to the reverie rather than the talk ; we are over- 
hearing a soliloquy in his study, not a vigorous discussion 
over the twentieth cup of tea ; be is not fairiy pnt upon 
his mettle, and is content to expound without enforcing. 
We seem to see a man, heavy-eyed, ponderous in his 
gestures, like some huge mechanism which grinds out 8 
ponderous tissue of verbiage as heavy as it ia certainly 
solid. 

The sabstance correeponds to the style. Johnson hai 
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■ometfaing iu common witb the fasliionahle pessitniBin of 
roodern times. So sentimeataliBt of to-Ua; could bn mora 
convinced that life ia ia the main miserable. It was hia 
^Tonrite theojy, according to ^Irs. Tkrale, that all hDman 
action was prompted l^ the " vacuity of life." Men act 
solely in the hope of escaping from themselves. £vQ, as 
a follower of Schopenhaaer would assert, is the positiTe, 
and good merely the negative of eviL All desire ia at 
bottom an attempt to escape from paiu. The doctrine 
neither resulted trom, nor generated, a philosophical theory 
in Johnson's case, and was in the main a generaliza- 
tion of hia own experience. Not the less, the aim of 
moet of his writing is to express this sentiment in ona 
form or other. Re differs, indeed, from most modem 
sentimentalists, in having the moat hearty contempt for 
useless whining. If he dwells npon human misery, it ia 
because he feels that it ia as futile to join with the opti- 
mist in ignoring, as with the pessimist in howling over 
the evil. We are in a sad world, fall of pain, but 
we have to ma^e the beet of it. Stubborn patience and 
hard work are the sole remedies, or rather the solo 
means of temporary escape. Much of the Rambler ia 
occupied with variations upon this theme, and expressea 
the kind of dogged resolution with which he would hava 
ns plod through this weary worid. Take for example 
this passage: — "The controversy about the reality of 
external evils is now at an end. That life has many 
miseries, and that those mif^cries sre sometimes at least 
equal to all the powers of fortitude is now universally 
(confessed ; and, therefore, it is useful to consider not only 
how we may escape them, but by what means those 
which either the accidents of aOaits or the infirmitiea 
of nature mnst bring upon ua may be mitigated sad 
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lightenecl, and how we may make those bonn ]eGs wretched 
which the condition of our present exiatenee will not 
■llow to he very happy. 

" The cure for the greatest part of human miscriea is not 
radical, hut palliative. Infelicity is involved in corporeal 
nature, and interwoven with oiir heicg; all attempts, 
therefore, to dcdine it wholly are naeleas and vain j the 
armies of pain send their arrows against us on every side, 
the choice is only.hetween thow which are moM or less 
sharp, or tinged with poison of greater or leas mahgnity ; 
and tlie strongest armour which reason can supply will 
only hlunt their pointa, hut cannot repel them. 

"The great remedy w hi f.h Heaven has put in our hands ! 
is patience, by which, tliough we cannot lessen the tor- 
ments of the body, we can in a great measure preserve 
the peace of the mind, and shall sufTer only the natural | 
and genuine force of an evil, without heightening itel 
acrimony or prolonging its effects." -^ 

It is hardly desirable for a morahBt to aim at originality "7| 
in his precepts. We must he content if he enforces old 
truths in such a manner aa to convince us of the depth 
and sincerity of his feeling, Johnson, it must be 
fessed, rather abuses the naorahat's privilege of being 
commonplace. He descants not nnfi'equently upon pro- 
positions ao trite that even the moat earnest enforcement 
can give tbem httle interest. "With all drawbacks, how- 
ever, the moralizing is the best part of the Rambler. 
Many of the papers follow the precedent set by Addison 
in the Spectator, but without Addison's felicity. Like 
Addison, he indulges in allegory, which, in his hands, 
heoomea unendnrably frigid and clumsy ; he tries 
social satire, and is fain to confess that 
beard under the mnfller of his feminine charactera 
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taftta i» to criticism whicli, like Addison's, goea tip<m 
•zploded principles, but lulike Addison's, is apt to ba 
slraoet wilfully outrageous. His odd remarks upon 
Milton's versification sre the worst exam];'\e of this weak- 
ncM. Tlie result is what one might Kpect from tha 
attempt oE a writi'r without an ear to sit in judgment 
upon the greatest master of ha.rmony iu tha language. 1 

These defects have consigned tha Rambler to tha 
doatiost shelves of libraries, and account for the wonder 
expressed hj such a critic a^ M. Taine at the English. 
ioTe of Johnson. Certainly if that love were nourished, 
■8 he seems to fancy, by aasiduoas study of the Rambler, 
it would be a curious phenomenon. And yet with all 
its faults, the reader who can plod through its pages 
will at least feel respect for the autiior. It is not 
■unworthy of the man whose great lesson is " clear your 
mind of cant;" ' who felt most deeply the misery of the 
world, but from the bottom of his heart despised 
querulous and sentimental complaints on one side, and 
optimist glasses upon the other. To him, as to stime othera 
of his temperament, the afiectatdon of looking at tlie 
bright side of things seems to have presented itself as tha 
bitterest of mockeries ; and nothing would tempt him 
to let fine words pass themselves off for genuine eenee, 
fiere are some remarks upon the vanity in which some 
Huthors seek for consolation, which may illustrate thia 



Of Chia well-Imown sentiment it may be said, as of Eome otlutf 
famUioT qnotations, that its direct meaning has been slightly 
modified in nso. The emphasis is changed. Johnsun's words 
ware " Clear yonr tnini of caut. Ton may talk as other people do i , 
you may say to a man, sir, lam your humhle BOrvant; yon ara nol 
Ua most hnmble servant. . . . You may talk in this mftnneri 
It u a n^ode of talking in suuioty ; but don't Ihbnk foolishly." 
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lore of realitieB and oonclude our quotatioiu from the 
Rambler. 

" By Huoh acta of voluntary delusion does every mau 
endeavour to conceal his own unimportance from bimeelf. 
It is long before we are convinced of the small propor- 
tioa which every individual beai« to the collective body 
of mankind ; or learn how few can be interested in the 
fortune of any single man ; how little vacancy ia left in 
the world for any new object of attention ; to how small 
extent the brightest blaze of merit can be spread amidst 
the mists of business aod of folly ; and bow eoon it is 
clouded by the intervention of other noveltiea. Hot 
only the writer of books, but the commander of arraiea, 
and the deliverer of nations, will easily outlive all noisy 
and popular reputation : he may be celebrated for a time 
by the public voice, but bia actions and his name will 
soon be considered as remote and unatfecting, and be rarely 
mentioned but by those whoae alliance givea them soma 
vanity to gratify by frequent commemoration. It seema 
not to be sufSoiently considered how little renown can 
be admitted in the world. Mankind are kept perpetually 
busy by their fears or desires, and have not more 
leisure &om their own affairs than to acquaint them- 
selves with the accidents of the current day. Engaged in 
contriving some refuge from calamity, or in shortening 
their way to some new posaeaaion, they seldom suffer their 
thoughts to wander to the past or future; none but a few 
solitary students have leisure to inquire into the claims 
of ancient heroes or sages ; and names which hoped to 
range over kingdoms and continents shrink at last into 
cloisters and colleges. Hor ia it certain iJiat even of 
these dark and narrow habitations, theae last retreats of 
faiaa, the possession will be long kept. Of men devoted 
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to literaturo very few extend their views Iwyond some 
particular Bcieoce, and tbe greater partaeldomimiuire, even 
in their own proftJision, for any autliora but tlioHe whom 
the present mode of study happeua to force upon thoii 
notice ; they desire not to fill their minda 'with tm- 
faehionahle knowledge, hut contentedly resign to ohlivion i 
those hooka which they now find censured or neglected." 

The moat remarkable of Johnaon's utterances upoa 
bis favourite topic of the Vanity of Human Wishes is 
the fltoty of Raaaelas. The plan of the hook, is simply 
and lecalle certain parta of Toltaire'a simultaaeoua but 
incomparably more hrilliant attack upon Optimism in 
Caiidide. There is supposed to be a happy valley in 
Abyssinia where the royal princes are confined in total 
seclosion, but with ample supplies for every conceivable 
want. Kosselas, who has been thus educated, becomes 
curious as to the outside world, and at last makes his 
escape with his sister, her attendant, and the ancient 
sage and poet, Imlac. TJuder Imlac's guidance they 
survey life and manners in various stations; they make 
the acquaintance of philosophers, statesmen, men of the 
world, and recluses ; they discuss the results of theii 
experience pretty much in the style of the Rambler ; 
they agree to pronounce the sentence " Vanity ol 
Canities ! " and finally, in a " concluBion where nothing is 
concluded," they resolve to return to the happy valley. 
The book is little more than a set of essays upon life, 
with just Ktory enough to hold it together. It is want- 
ing in those hrilliant flashes of epigram, which illuatrate 
Voltaire's pages so as to blind some readers to its real 
fc-i-f of sentiment, and yet it leaves a peculiar and 
powerful impression upon the reader. 

The generiil tone may be collected from a few p 
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Hera ia a fragment, the conclusloa of which is perhaps 
the most familiar of quotations from JohuHon'a writings, 
Imlac in narrating Ids life describes liia attempts to 
become a poBt. 

" The business of a poet," said Imloc, "ia to examine 
not the individnal, but the species; to remark geneial 
properties and large appearances ; he does not numl>er 
the streaks of the tulip or descrihe the diiferent shades in 
the verdure of the forest. He ia to exhibit in hia 
portraits of nature such prominent and striking featorea 
as recall the original to every mind ; and must neglect 
the minute discriminations which one may have remarked, 
and another have neglected for those characteristics which 
are alike obvious to vigilance and careleBaness." 

" But the knowledge of nature is only half the task of 
a poet ; he most be acquainted likewise with all the 
modes of life. His character requires that lie estimate 
the happiness and miaety of every condition ; observe the 
power of all the passions in all their combinations, and 
know the changes of the human mind as they are modified 
by various institutions, and accidental influences of 
cHmate or custom, from the sprightliness of infancy to 
the despondency of decrepitude. Ho must divest him- 
self of the prejudices of his age or country j ha must 
consider right and wrong in their abstracted and in- 
variable stat« ; he must disregard present laws and 
opinions, and rise to general and transcendental truths, 
which will always be the same ; he must therefore content 
himseli with the slow progress of his name ; contemn the 
applause of his own time, and commit bis claims to the 
justice of posterity. He must write as the interpreter 
of nature and the legislator of mankind, and conaider 
himself as presiding over the thoughts and mannen 
U 
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"Hi* kfaoBB a» net yet >t an end; be njmt know 
BMBf hiniiH[pi maA nuiy M en ow; and that hia styia 
■sj In mlbf of Ub tlwHgkl^ mnt by inctesant 
pnctJBB *■—?«.»» lo hiiiMplf cnrf ddieacy of epeecb 
■■d gnea flf ^"— t^" 

Inlae mw Ul tiw imlliMiiiilii fit and was proceeding 
lo ■g^nndiBB Ina laiifiiMMiii. when tbe prince cried oa^ 
" Fnmigh, thoo hast CMtriiieed me that no homan bemg 
can erer he a poet.' 

Indeed, 3<AiBsem'e ccuception of poetry is t>ot Uta 
ooe which is now fasbionalile, and which wonld lathaf 
teem to imfiy that philosopliical ptnrar and moral senn- 
tality an ao br dtM|nalifiealic»is to the trae poet 

Hoe, again, ia a riew of the snpafine system of moral 
phikwopfaj, A meeting of learned nLen is dieciiBsiiig the 
eveMwnming problem of happiness, and one of them 
ipeaka aa foQowa : — 

" The way to be happy ia to live accoidii^ to natnzc^ 
in obedience to that oniTenal and nnalterable law with 
which eveiy heart is ori ginall y impieeaed ; which ia not 
written on it 1^ precept, bet engraren by destiny, not 
instilled by education, bnt infused at oni nativity. He 
that lives according to nature will snETer nothing from the 
dduaiona of hope, or importnnities of desire; ha will 
receive and reject with equability of temper, and act or 
■offer as the reason of things shall alternately prescribe. 
Other men may amnae themselves with subtle definitions 
or intricate ratiocinations. Let him learu to be wise by 
easier means : let him obeerve the hind of the forest, and 
the linnet of the grove; let him consider the liGa of 
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animals vhoee motions are regulaved hj instinct; thej 
obey their guide and are happy. 

"Let us, tlierefore, at length ceaee to dispute, and learn 
to live ; tluow away the incumbrance of precepts, which 
they who utter them with bo much pride and pomp do 
not underBtaod, and carry with us this simple and in- 
telligible masim, that deviation from nature la deviation 
from happinesa." 

The prince modestly inqairea what is the preciBS 
meaning of the advice just given. 

" When I find yonng men bo humble and so docile," 
said the philosopher, " I can deny them no information 
which my etudiija hove enabled me to ailbrd. To live 
according to natuie, is to act alwaya with due regard to 
the fitness arising &om the relations and qualities of 
canses and effects, to concur with the great and uncbai^e- 
able scheme of nniveraal felicity ; to co-operate with the 
general disposition and tendency of the present system of 
things, 

" The prince soon found that this was one of the eagee, 
whom he should imderstand lees as he heard him longer." 

Here, finally, ie a characteristic lefieclion upon the right 
mode of meeting Borrow. 

" The state of a mind oppressed with a sudden 
calamity," said Imlac, " is like that of the fabulous 
inhabitants of the new created earth, who, when the Erst 
mgbi came upon them, supposed that day would never 
return. When the clouds of sorrow gather over ub, we 
see nothing beyond them, nor can imagine how they will 
be dispelled ; yet a new day suceei-ded to tlie night, and 
sorrow is never long without a dawn of ease. But 
they who restrain themselves from receiving comfort, do 
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a> tlie UTagM woold have done, hod thej jKit out tlieii 
eyes when it was ditrk. Our minde, like ooi bodies, are 

in continual flux ; something is hourly lost, and Boma- 
thiog acquired. To lose much at once b incoiiTenieitt to 
either, but while the vital powers remain mnqjond, I 
nature will tind the means of reparatioa 

" Distance has the same eSect on the mind as on the 
eye, and while we glide along the stream of time, what- 
ever we leave behind lu is always lessening, and that 
which we approach increasing in magnitude. Do not 
Bufier life to stagnate ; it w-ill grow muddy for want of 
motinn ; commit yourself again to the current of the 
world ; Peknah will vanish "by degrees ; yon will meet in 
your nay some other favourite, or leam to dlffose your- 
self in general conversation." 

In one respect Saseelaa is curiously contrasted with 
Candide. Voltaire's story is aimed at the doctrine of 
theological optimism, and, whether that doctrine be well 
or ill understood, has therefore an openly sceptical ten- 
dency, Johnson, to whom nothing could be more abhor- ' 
rent than an alliance with any assailant of orthodoxy, 
draws no inference from his pessimism. He is content to 
state the f»ct of human misery without peiplesing him- 
self with the resulting problem as to the final cause of 
human existence. If the question had been explicitly ' 
brought before him, he would, doubtless, have replied 
that the mystery was insoluble. To answer either in the 
sceptical or the optimistic sense was equally presumptaona 
Johnson's religious beliefs in fact were not such as to eug 
gest that kind of comfort which it; to be obtained by explain 
ing away the existence of eviL If he, too, would havfl 
said that in some sense all must be for the best in a world . 
ruled by a perfect Creator, the sense must be one whicfa ' 
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vould allow of the eternal mieeiy of mJelmite multitadM 
of bis creatiuea. 

But, in truth, it was characteristic of Johnaon to tnm 
away hia mind from Bitch topics. He was interested in 
ethical speculations, but on the practical aide, in the 
application to life, not ia the philosophy on which it 
might be grounded. In th^t direction he could see 
nothing but a " nullcing of the bull " — a fruitleBS or 
rather a pernicious waste of intellect. An intense oonvio- 
tioa of the supreme importance of a m^ial guidance in 
this difScult world, made him abhor any rash inquiries by 
which the basis of existing authority might be endangered. 

This sentiment is involved in many of those prqudicea 
which have been so much, and in some sense justifiably 
ridiculed. Man has been wretched and foolish since ths 
race began, and will be till it ends; one chorus of lamen- 
tation has ever been rising, in countless dialects but with 
a single meaning ; the plansible schemes of philosophera 
give no solution to the everlasting riddle ; the nostrums 
of politicians touch only the surface of the deeply-rootod 
evil ; it is folly to he querulous, and as silly to fancy that 
men are growing worse, as that they are much better than 
they used to be. The evils under which we suffer are 
not skin-deep, to be eradicated by changing the old phy- 
sicians for new quacks. What ia to he done under such 
conditions, but to bold fast as vigorously aa we can to the 
rules of life and faith which have served our ancestors, 
and which, whatever their justifications, are at least the 
only consolation, because they supply the only guidance 
through this labyrinth of troubles! Macaulay has ridi- 
culed Johnson for what he takes to be the ludicrous in- 
consistency of his intense political prejudice, combined 
with his aaaertion of the indifference of all foims of 
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goTermcent. " M," says Klacaaky, * the diSereiuM b» | 
tweea two forms of goTernment be not vorth half • 
guinea, it is not easj to see bow Whiggiam can be viltx J 
than Toiyism, or the Ciomi can have too little power.* 
The anawei is surely obviooa. Whiggiam is ¥3% | 
according to the doctor'a pbraee, beeanse Whiggism is a | 
"negation of all principle ;" it is in his view, not i 
much the preference of one form to acother, as an attack 1 
npon the vital coitilition of all government. He callod m 
Burke a "bottomlesa Whig " in this sense, implying that A 
Whi^sm meant anarchy ; and in the nest generati(» I 
a good many people were led, rightly or wrongly, to agiea f 
■with him by the experience of tho French revolntion. 

This dogged conservatism has both ita value and ita J 
groteeque side. When Johnson came to write political I 
pamphlets in bis later years, and to deal with subjects j 
little familiar to hia mind, the results were grotesqus 
enough. Loving authority, and holding one authority to i 
be as good as another, he defended with nncompromiaii^E J 
zeal the moat prepoEterona and tyrannical . 
The pamphlets against the Wilkite agitators and ' 
American rebels are little more than a huge " rhinoceroa 
snort of conf«m])t against all who are fools enough oi I 
wicked enough to promote war and disturbance in order to I 
change one form of authority for another. Here is ^.J 
characteristic passage, giving hia view of the value of j 
aaoh demonatratore : — 

"Tho progress of n polition is well known. An ejecteg-j 
placeman goes down to his county or his borongh, ■ 
his friends of his inability to serve them as his col 
tuents, of the corruption of hia government. His friend^ 
^leaiiily understand that he who can get nothing, will havdl 
othiog to give. They agree to proclaim a i 
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Meat and drink are plantifiaUy provided, a urowd is easily 
brought together, and those who tJiitik that they know 
the reason of the meeting undertake to tell those who 
know it not. Ale and clamour unite their powers; the 
crowd, condensed and heated, begins to ferment with the 
leaven of sedition. All see a thousand evils, thoiigb they 
cannot show them, and grow impatient for a remedy, 
though they know not what, 

" A speech ia then mads by the Cicero of the day ; lie 
says much and supproBses more, and credit ia equally 
given to what he tells and what he conceals. The petition 
ia heard and uniTersally approved. Those who are sober 
enough to write, add their names, and the rest would eign 
it if they could. 

" Every man goes home and. tells his neighboni of the 
glories of the day ; how he was consulted, and what be 
advised ; how he was invited into the great room, where 
bis lordship called him by his name j how he was 
caressed by Sir Francis, Sir Joseph, and Sir George; how 
he ate turtle and venison, and drank unanimity to tha 
three brothers, 

"The poor loiterer, whose shop had confined him or 
whose wife had looked him ap, hears the tale of luxury 
with envy, and at last inquires what was their petition. 
Of the petition nothing is remembered by the narrator, 
but that it spoke much of fears and epprehenflions and 
something very alarming, but that he is eute it is against 
til 6 government. 

"The other is convinced that it must be right, and 
wishes he had been there, for he loves wine and venison, 
and resolves as long as he lives to be against the government, 

" The petition is then handed &om town to town, and 
tivim house to house ; and wherever it comes, the in h a- 
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bitanta flock togtlhet that the; nuv ee* tb&t whicb miut 
be Mnt tiD tbe king. Kamea are easil; collected. Obb 
man rigna because be hates tbe papists ; another I 
he has rowed ilestroction to the tompikea ; a 
it will rez the parson ; another because he owes his land- 
lord nothing ; one becanse he is rich ; aaother because ha 
is poor ; one to show that he is not a&aid ; and another 
to show that he can write." 

The only writing in whieb. we see a distinct reflection 
of Johnson's talk is the Lives of Oie FotU. Tbe excellence 
of that book is of the same kind as tbe excellence of his 
conversation. Johnsun wrote it nnder pre^ure, aud it has 
Boffered from bis charactemtic indolence. Modem aathors 
woold fill as man; pages as Johnson has filled lines, with 
tbe biographies of some of hia heroes. By indnstrionsly 
sweeping together all the lubbiah which is in any way 
connected with the great man, by elaborately discossing 
the possible significance of inflnitesimal bits of evidence, 
and by disquisition upon general principles or the whole 
mass of contemporary literature, it is easy to swell volumes 
to any desired extent. The result is sometimes highlj 
interesting and valuable, as it is sometimes a new cuntri> 
bution to the dust-bcaps ; hut in any cose the design is 
eomethin;; quite diOerent from Johnson's. He has left 
much to be supplied and corrected by later acholara. His 
aim is simply to give a vigorous summary of the main 
Cicts of his heroes' lives, a pithy analysis of their cha- 
racter, and a short criticism of their productions. The 
strong sense which is everywhere displayed, the mAssive 
style, which is yet easier and less cumlirous than in hia 
earlier work, and the uprightness and independence of 
the judgments, make the book agreeable even when w* 
are most inclined to dissent Irom its conclusions. 
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The criticism ia that of a ecliool which has died oat 
nnder the great revolution of modem taste. The book- 
Bcllers decided that English poetry began for their piir- 
poses with Cowley, find Johnson has, therefore, nothing 
to say about some of the greatest names in our literature. 
The loss is little to be regretted, since the biographical 
part of earlier memoirs must have been scanty, and the 
criticism inappreciative. Johnson, it may. he said, like 
moat of his contemporaries, considered poetry almost ex- 
clusively from the didactic anil logioo! point of view. He 
always inquires what is the moral of a work of art. If he 
does not precisely ask " what it proves," he pays eicessive 
attentioQ to the logical solidity and coherence of its senti- 
ments. He condemns not only insincerity and affectation 
of feeling, but all such poetic imagery aa does not cor- 
respond to the actual prosaic belief of the writer. For 
the purely musical elfects of poetry he has little or no 
feeling, and allows little deviation from the alternate long 
and short syllables neatly bound in Pope's couplets. 

To many readers this would imply that Johnson omits 
precisely the poetic element in poetry. I must be hero 
content to say that in my opinion it implies rather a 
limitation than a fiuidamental error. Johnson errs in 
supposing that his logical testa are at all ade<)uate ; but it 
is, I think, a still greater error to assume that poetry has 
no connexion, because it has not this kind of connexion, 
with philosophy. His criticism has always a meaning, 
and in the case of works belonging to his own school a 
very sound meaning. When he ia speaking of other 
poetry, we can only reply that his remarks may he trae, 
but that they are not to the purpose. 

The remarks on the poetry of Dryden, Addison, and 
Pope are generally excellent, and always give the genuine 
N 
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expression 01 an indeponJeut judproent. Wlioever thinlci 
for himself, and saya plainij w)iat lie thinks, has at 
merit as a critic. This, it ia true, is about all that can 
«aid for anch criticism aa that on Li/cidia, which i 
delicious example of the wrong way of applying alrong i 
aonae to inappropriate topics. Nothing can bo tmor ic 
a, sense, and nothing leaa relevant. 

" In this poem," he Bays, "there is no nature, for then 
is no truth ; tlicie is no art, for there is nothing new. It* 
form is that of a pastoral, easy, vulgar, and therefore di>- 
gu£ting ; whatever images it can supply are easily ex- 
bauBted, and its inherent itnprohahility always force* 
diaBatisfoction on the mind. When Cowley tells of ] 
Hervey that they studied together, it b easy to euppoee 
how "xiuch he must miss the companion of his labours and 1 
the partner of hie discoveries ; but what image of tender j 
neas can be excited by these lines 1 — 

We drore afield, and both tpgettier heaid 
What time the gray flj- winda hat ealtry hom, 
Battoning onr floaka nilh the rreahdewH of nigbt. 

We know that they never drove a-field and had no flocks ' 
to batl«n; and though it be allowed that the zepreseiH 
tation may ho allegorical, the trae meaning is so nncertain 
and lemote that it is never sought, because it cannot be 
known when it is found, 

" Among the flocks and «opaea and floweis appear tha 1 
heathen deities ; Jove and Phcebus, Xeptune and ^Eolni, 
with a long train of mythological imagery such as a collego | 
easily suppliea. Nothing can less display knowledge at I 
losB exercise invention than to tell how a shepherd 1 
iost hia companion, and must now feed his flocks alotu^ ' 
irithout any jndge of hi« ekill in piping ; haw one god 
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aeks aiLOther god what haa become of Ljcidas, %ai neithet 
god can tell. Hq who thus grievoB will excite no sym- 
pathy ; he who thua praiaea will confer no honour." 

This ia of conree utterly outcageous, and yet much of It 
la undeniably true. To explain why, in spite of truth, 
Lyeidat is a wonderful poem, would be to go pretty deeply 
into the theory of poetic expression. Moat critics prefer 
aimply to shriek, being at any rat6 safe from the errors of 
independent judgment. 

The general effect of the book, however, is not to be 
inferred from this or some otlier passages of antiquated 
and eccentric criticism. It is the shrewd sense evary* 
where cropping up which is reallf delightful The xoen 
remarks upon life and chsjacter, though, perhans, rather 
too severe in tone, are worthy of a vigorous mind, stored 
with much experience of many classes, and braced by 
constant exercise in the conversational arena. Passages 
everywhere abound which, though a little more formal in 
expression, have the forcible touch of his best convor- 
eational sallies. Some of tha prejudicea, which are ex- 
preaaed more pithily in Bosteell, are defended by a roaeoned 
exposition in the Lives, Sentence is passed with the true 
judicial air; and if he does not convince us of his com- 
plete impartiality, he at least bases his decisiona npon 
■olid and worthy grounds. It would be too mush, for 
example, to expect that Johnson ahould sympathise nitb 
the grand republicanism of Milton, or pardon a man who 
defended the execution of the blessed Martyr, lie failed, 
therefore, to satisfy the ardent admirers of the greit poet. 
Yet his jmlgraent is not harsh or ungenerous, but, at 
worst, the judgment of a mai. striving to be just^ In s] 
V some inevitable want of aynipathy. 

rhe quality of Johnson's ineidental re narks may be 
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JnAvrad ftom one ot two brief exincta. Ham is ih 
oteerntiaa wlueli Jotmaon moat have had. joany "fc""— 
of vwifjriiig. Speitkiiig of Diyden's monej diffieiiJfiH% be 
wj% " It is weQ kooim that ha seldom lives frngnDy- wh« 
Hvei by chance. Hope is always libenJ, and they Uut 
tnat her promiaea, make little scrapie of rereQiag to-iLtj 
on the prodta of the motrow," 

Here ia another ahrewil comment upon the compJ 
paid to Halifax, of whom Pope aajs in the c 
Bulb,— 



'' To charge all uninerited praiae with the gnih of flattery, 
or to anppoee that the encomiast always knows aoil feela 
the tahehoode of hia assertions, ia surely to discover great 
^norance of human nature and of human hie. In deter- 
miitationa depending not on rales, but on teferonoe and 
compsrisoD, judgment is always in some degree Bobject 
to affection. Very near to admiration is the wisb to 
admire. 

" Every man willingly gives valne to the ptaiae which 
he leceivee, and considers the sentence passed in his favonz 
u the sentence of discernment. We admire tn a iriend 
thftt nnderstanding that selected ns for confidence ; wa 
admire more in a patron that bounty which, instead of 
acattering bociity indiscriminately, directed it to us ; and 
if the patron bo an author, those perfonnances which 
gratitude forbids as to bUnce, atfection will easily dispose 
OB to exalt. 

" To these prejudices, batdly culpable, interest adds s 
power always operating, though not always, because not 
willingly, perceived. The modesty of praise gndnaUy 
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wears awaj ; and, perhaps, the piide of patron^e may ^x 
ia time so increased that modest pmiae will no longei 
plea... 

" Many a blandiahment was practised upon Halifax, 
whidi he would never have known had ho no other at- 
tractions than tlioae o£ his poetry, of which a short time 
has withered tlie beauties. It would now be esteemed n< 
honour by a contributor to the monthly bundles of varaea, 
to be told that, in strains either familiar oi solemn, he 
eings like Ualifax." 

I will venture to make a longer quotation from the life 
of Pope, which gives, I think, a good impression of hiA 
manner : — 

" Of his social qualities, if an estimate be made from 
his letters, an opinion too favourable cannot eaaUy be 
formed ; they exhibit a perpetual and unclouded effulgence 
of general benevolence and particular fondness. There is 
nothing but liberality, gratitude, constancy, and tender- 
ness. It has been so long said as to be commonly be- 
lieved, that the true characters of men may be fonnd in 
their letters, and that he who write!) to his friend lays his 
heart open before him. 

" But the truth is, that such were the simple fiiend- 
shipB of the Golden Age, and are now the fnendshipa 
only of children. Very few can boast of hearts which 
they dare lay open to themselves, and of which, by what- 
ever accident exposed, they do not shun a distinct and 
continued view ; and certainly what we hide from our- 
selves, we do not show to onr friends. There is, indeed, 
no transaction which offers stroller tcmptatiooa to fallacy 
and sophistication than epistolary intercourse. 

" In the eagerness of conversation, the first emotions of 
tlie mind often burst out befrre they are considered. In 
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the tumult) of business, interest aiid passion have their 
genuine effect ; but a friendly letter is a. calm and deli- 
beiat« performance in the cool of leisure, in the atillnesi 
of solitude, and surely no man sits down by design to J 
depreciate his own characteT. 

" Friendship has no tendency to socnre veracity j for by I 
whom can a man so much wish to be thought better than I 
he is, OS by him whose kimlneaa he desires to gain or I 
keep ) Even in writing to the world there ia less con- 
straint ; the author is not confronted with his reader, and 
takes bis chance of appiabBtion among the dilferent dis- 
positions of mankind ; but a letter is addressed to a single 
mind, of which the prejudices and partialities are known, 
and must therefore please, if not by favouring them, by 
forbearing to oppose tbom. To charge those favourjble 
representations which men give of their own minds, with 
the guilt of hypocritical falsehood, would show mors 
severity than knowledge. The writer commoidy behevea 
himself. Almost every man's thoughts while they are 
general are right, and most hearts are pure while tempta- 
tion i% away. It is easy to awa\i;n generous sentiments 
in privacy ; to de.^pise death when there is no danger; to 
glow with benevolence when there is nothing to be given. 
While such ideas are formed thoy ate felt, and self-love i 
does not suspect the gleam of virtue to he tlia meteor of , 
fancy, 

" If the letters of Pope are considered merely as com- 
positions, they seem to be premeditated and artificial. It 
is one thing to write, because there ia something which | 
the mind wishes to discharge } and another to solicit the 
imagination, because ceremony or vanity requii'es some- 
thing to be writter. Pope confesses his early letters itt 
be vitiated with affeetatUn and ambition. To knew 
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whether he disentangles himself from theM perrertotB ol 
epistolary intefjrity, his hook and his life must 1)« set in 
comparison. One of his favourite topics ia contempt if 
bis own poetry. For thia, if it had Leen real, he wohI:! 
deserve no commendation ; and in thia he was certRinly 
not sincere, for his high value of himself was suffieienlly 
ohaerved; and of what couliS he he proud but of his 
poetry 1 He Myites, he says, when 'he has just nothing 
else to do,' yet Swift complains that he was never at 
leisure for conversation, hecauaa he 'had always some 
poeticnl scheme in his head,' It was punctually required 
that his writing-hox should he set upon his hed before he 
rose; and Lord Oxford's domestic related that, in the 
dreadful winter of '40, sho was called from her hed by 
him four times in one night, to supply bim with papei 
lest he should lose a thouglit. 

" He pretends insensibility to censure and criticism, 
though it was observed by all who knew him that eveiy 
pamphlet disturbed his quiet, and that his extreme irritft- 
hility laid him open to perpetual vexation ; but he wished 
to despise his critics, and therefore hoped he did deapi>'<.' 
them. As he happened to live in two reigns when the 
court paid little attention to poetry, he nursed in Lib 
mind a foolish disesteem of kings, and proclaims that 'ho 
never sees courts.' Yet a little regard shown him by the 
Prince of Wales melted his vbduracyj and he had not 
much to eay when be wna asked by hie Eoyal Highness, 
'How he could love a prince while he disliked kings.'" 

Johnson's best poetry is the versified expression of thep- 
tone of sentiment with wiiich we are already familiar. 
The Vaniti/ of Human Wishes is, perhaps, the finest 
poem, written since Pope's time and in Pope't 
with the exception r>f Gollsmith's still finer perfc 
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Johnmn, It neti hardly be said, haa not Goldami 

exquisite fineness of touch and delicacy of sentiment. 

IB often ponderous and verbose, and one feels that 1 

mode of expiesaion is not that which ts most co: 

and yet the vigour of thought makes itself felt throi^lt 1 

rather clumsy modes of utterance. Here is one of th»l 

best passages, in which he illustrates thu vanity of loiU. I 

taiy glory : — 



On what foundation stands ths warrior's pride, 

How just his hopes lot Bwediah CbBj-les deaide i 

A fr&ma ot adAHumt, a eonl of Sre, 

Ho duDgera &ight him and no labonrs tire i 

O'er love, o'er foar, eitenda his wide domain, 

DiiQODqaer'd lord of pteasnre and of pain ; 

No joya to Mm pacific soeptreB yield, 

%Var aonnds tlio tramp, he ruahes to the field ; 

Bshold aiuTDiuidirig kings their powers combine, 

Aud ona capitnlate, and one resign: 

Peace coorta hia baod, bat spreads her charms in i 

" Think nothing gain'd," he ories, " till nought ron 

On JIoaoDw's walls till Gothic standards Qj, 

And all be mina beneath the polar akj." 

The march begins in miUtary atate. 

And nations on bis eye saspended wait i 

Stem Famine gnards the aolicaiy ooast. 

And Winter barricades the realms of Frost. 

He Domes, nor want nor cold bis oonrse delay — 

Hide, blnsbing glory, bide Pnltowa's day! 

The Tanqnish'd hero leaves bis broken bandl, 

And shows iiis miseries in distant lands ; 

Oondomn'd a needy supplicant to wait. 

While ladies interpose and slaves debate" 

But did not Cbaaoe at length her error mend ? 

Did no Hnbverted empire mark his end P 

Did rival monarcba give the fatal woand P 

Or hostile millions preaa him to the gronnl ? 

Hia fall waa dostined m a borrep. strand. 

A petty forlroBS and a dablons band; 
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Ha bft the Dame at wbioli tbe warld grew paJe, 
To poiiit a. moral and adorn a, tala. 

The concluding pussage may also fitly conclude thii 
survey of Jolin8on'§ ■writings. The Bentiment is less 
gloomy than is usual, but it gives the answer which he 
would have given in his calmer mooda to the peTplexed 
riddle of life ; and. in aome form or other, it is, perhaps 
the best or the only answer that can be given : — 

Where, then, aball Hops and Fear their objsots find t 
Huat dnlt Buspenae oorrupt the stagnant mind P 
MiibC helplsBS man, in igtiOTiiDoe sedate, 
Boll darkling down the torrent of his fate t 
Must no dlHlika alarm, no witiheB rJBe f 
No ones invoke tbe meroies of the Bldaa t 
laqairec aea.ae ; petitiona j-et remaia 
Which Heaven may hear, nor deem religion thIdj 
Stil! raiae for good the Bnpplioating voice, 
But leave to Beaven tlie m.eaBare and the ohcice 
Bate in Hia povrer whose ejea diBoern athr 
The secret auibnah of a specioas prayer. 
Implore HiB aid, in His deciaiona reat, 
Becnre vrhate'er He givea — He gives the beet- 
Yet when the aoene of aaored presenoe Area, 
And atrong devotion to tha atiea Bapirea, 
Pour forth thj fervonra for a healthfal mind. 
Obedient ps^siona an<l a will resign'd; 
For Love, which acarce collective meo can GU; 
For Patience, aoveroign o'er transmuted iU; 
For Faitb, that pantiog for a happier seat, 
Connta Death kind natore'e aignal of retreat. 
These gnoda for man the laws of Heaven otdain. 
These gooda He grants who grants the power to gain; 
With these Celestial Wisdom catms the mind. 
And makea the LappineaB eiie (loea not find. 
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S%ie NeiB and Bevised Edition Comprises Additional Ma- 
terial and Hitherto Unpublished Lettei's, Sketches, and 
Dramngs, Derived from the Autltor's Original Jtfanu- 
Kripts and Note-books. 

Edited by Mrs. Amne Thackebat RtTCEiE. 

1. VANITY FAIR. 7. ESMOND, Etc. 

3. PENDENNIS. 8. THE NEWCOMES. 

8. YELLOWPLUSH 9. CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
PAPERS, Etc. Eic. 

4. Barky LYNDON, Etc. 10. THE VIRGINIANS. 

5. SKETCH BOOKS, Etc. 11. PHILIP, Etc. 

6. CONTRIBUTIONS TO 13. DENIS DUVAL, Etc. 
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The edition is ouewbich appetiU pecuUarljto all Thauk. 
«r«j loTfira. — FhUaddphiii L^er, 

Although we are not to have an authorized lifo of Tlnwlt- 
•r»y, wo are to have the neit best thing, in the notes Ihiit his 
daughter, Mrd. Richmond RltchU, has sitpplied to the bio- 
graphical edition of her father's vorlc. — Chicago Tribune. 

The biographical introd notions., which promise no little jkt- 
tonalia fresh to most readers or not before collected, will to- 
gether invest this edition with uniiiue interest and give it % 
ralne which will easily place it a.t the head of editions of the 
great English no»eliai. — LUsrary World, Boston. 
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LITERARY AND SOCIAL ESSAYS, Post Bto, Cloth, f 2 BO. 
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Bvo, Illuminated Silk, $3 BO. 
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AN EPISTLE TO POSTERITY. Being RambHnff 
ttecol lections of Jiaoj Yntrs ol M7 Life. Witb a 
Pliotoeravure Portrait. Crown 6vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mentnl. Uncat Edges and Gilt Top, %2 50. 
The book laaj be opened kt toy page uid tbe e;e will be 
greeted bj the name of soroe Bgure of □■lional repntalioii, 
and moat llkelj a bit of lively iriddent or an tneedoti- thai 
throws' light upon his or her chanic!ter. It ia the Dote-biMk 
of one whose fortune it wa« to be llirown into the companj 
of ibe DiiLkets of hiitorr, and who cherisbed with apprecia' 
tloa the most of wbat she observed sod heard when in that 
cumpanr. — FhUaiUlphia BuUefin. 
The whole book is a delighL — Botton Adterlitr. 
Hra. Sherwood bii8 bad on interesting life, and she has 
made an cspeciallT interesting narrative of itt incidente. — 
N. Y. Prta. 

MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES In America. A 
Bnok of Etiquette. 16mo, Clotb, (1 25. 
Mra. Sherwood's admirable little volume differs from ordi- 
nary work* on the subject of etiquette chiefly in the two facta 
that it is founded on its author's personal familiarity with 
the usages of really good society, and that it is inspired bj 
good sense and a helpful spirit. There Is nothing of pra- 
tence in it, nothing of that weak worship of conventionality 
which gives the stamp of vuigiirity lo the greater part of 
what is written on this subject. — !f. K Commercial AdBtrtiMr. 

A TRANSPLANTED ROSE. A Story of New York 

Bnnietv. 16mo, Puper, 50 cents. 

Uight well be dedicate to society at large and its aspiranCa. 
, . . There is a great deal about eocisl forms in N'ew Tork which 
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about sending cards, introducing people, etc, — Boaion Ad- 
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BISMARCK, Tlje Miin and the Slateaman: Being tbe 
Reflectioiia aud Reminiscences of Otto, Prince Ton 
Bismarck, Written and Dictated by Himself after liis 
Retirement from OtQce. Transiated from tbe German 
under llic Supervisioo of A. J. Butler, late Fellow of 
Trinity College. Cambridge. Two Vols. Witii Two 
Pliotograviire Portraits. Bvo, Ciolli, Oroamental, Un- 
cut Edges and Gilt Tops, $T 50. 

In liis refleetioTia and rBtniDiacpiieeH, Pi-ince Bismareli pre. 
aenlB himBelf in tlie more fttmiliar garb of polite society, with 
tlie palisbed ninnner of a man ot the world, keeping hia 
tongue ander control, a great and commanding figure, self- 
centred and self- restrained, a. courtier and a statesman, filling 
not unworthily vitb his gigantic peraoualitj the vrorid-stage 
on which he moved. — London Jimea. 

The book is remarbablj full aa regards internal affairs, and 
especially as regards the iufluencea which prerailed at tbe 
Berlin court, as to the charactera both o! the kings of Prussia 
and the other men with whom Bismarck was brought io con- 
tact, and it contains a minute crilici!>m on the workings of the 
Prnasian and German Conatitutions. — London Daily ChrOHicfe, 
Thia ia a great work, one cf the moat important pri>duced 
in modem times. It is a work glorioualy full of great lights, 
and oairiea the study of the founding and founded empire 
and its hiner motives on through the (Miurkampf down to 
the last days of the lamciited Fredcric^h I. — /iiApmdmi, N. Y. 
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THROUGH ASIA. With Two Maps and Four Plales 
Priulfd ia Colore, aod about 280 llIuslralioDB bj Ihe 
Autbor and (rora Pholograpbs. Two Volumea. 
Laree 8va, Clolh, OraBincDtal, Uocut Edges and 
GUt'Topa, flO 00. | 

Dr. Hedin h»a certainlj ahown that he is one of the moat i 
remarkable eiplorcrd oF tliia century, and thia book is macti 
tbe luodt imporbiDl work on Oeutral Asia that baa appeared 
of recent years, and bo deBerves tbe atlcolion of tbe specialiai 
and tliQ geneml reader alike^ — Dial, Chicago. 

It would be diHiciiH to menticm any book of travel 

ooTeriog so eitenaiTe a Geld, richer in subatanlUI iafomia- 

tioD, iDtereEt, and eulevtainmeDt from l^egiuning to end. 

Huch of it ia a revelaUon; tliere are few readers who will 

Dot find in it Bomethiog oew and suggestive. — London Timtt. 

The couutriea traversed embrace at least three videl/ 

differing regions, a joumef through anv of which, told aa th« 

autbor tella it, would place him in the first rank of travellers. 

Be had no lack of thrilling adventures. — Athauaiai, London. ' 

Profoundly intereKting. — Aeadimy, London. 

We have never read a naore fascinating or more thrilling 

travel -book. — Bookman. 

There is not a particle of doubt that in tfacae magnificent 
volumes we have ihe most important contribution to Central 
Asian geography that baa been made for many yeara.— 
^tetalur, London. 
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